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CURRENT POLITICS AND LITERATURE IN 
FRANCE. 


HIS chronicle should be, above all, literary, but it is as impossible 

to separate it from the national and historical surroundings in 
which a literature is developed, as it is to write upon botany and to neg- 
lect the sun and climate which contribute to modify the vegetable life 
that one describes. We shall say very little about the general politics 
of France. The republican government having come victorious out - 
of the crisis of May 16 and the senatorial elections of the month of 
January, which gave it the majority in the upper chamber as well as 
in the Chamber of Deputies, has passed, according to M. Gambetta, 
from the period of great struggles, in which peril teaches discipline 
and wisdom, to that of difficulties. The morrows of victory have 
special dangers. The question now is, to know whether the violent 
party of democracy will prevail over the moderate and reasonable 
party, which alone is capable of permanently establishing the Republic 
in the shifting soil of France. We sincerely hope it is ; but it cannot be 
without struggles. There will be many days of difficulty, but we must 
keep ourselves from believing that the first mistake will compromise 
every thing. Besides, the new President of the Republic, M. Grévy, 
is precisely the pilot for this rocky navigation. He is both liberal 
and moderate. His personal influence is considerable. The most 
serious difficulties of the new régime proceed from the struggle with 
the ultramontane Church, which profited largely by the privileges 
she claimed from the National Assembly, in which a majority of the 
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members were her adherents. It is necessary to resist these encroach- 
ments, and to withdraw all the rights belonging to the State which 
were conceded to the Church ; but at the same time great care must 
be taken to keep strictly to justice, if one does not wish to let loose 
the most alarming tempests, and to inaugurate a barren and dangerous 
kulten kampf, \ike that which has worn out the genius of a Bismarck, 
and which miscarried so miserably in Switzerland, both at Berne and 
Geneva. 

Now it seems certain that the important laws upon education, sug- 
gested by our new Minister of Public Instruction, M. Ferry, are of a 
nature to set fire to that most inflammable of powders, — the religious 
passions. Doubtless these laws possess one irreproachable side. 
We cannot but approve the minister who restores to the superior coun- 
cil, destined to govern public instruction with him, a purely secular 
character, by withdrawing from it the representatives of the clergy, who 
have nothing to do there; especially as they, having now their own 
universities, find themselves at once outside, to conduct the siege of 
the fortress, and within, to surrender it. We can also only approve 
the article of the new law which removes from the free faculties all 
share in confirming the university degrees, because the freedom of 
professions does not exist in France as in America, public careers 
being open only to those who are provided with these degrees. In 
such a case the State alone is competent to confer them. The point 
on which M. Ferry’s project passes the bounds of justice, in our 
opinion, is that relating to the unauthorized religious bodies, which he 
undertakes formally to exclude from even private instruction. He 
supports himself, undoubtedly, upon the old law, not repealed, which 
declared more than a century ago, in the Parliament of Paris, the 
suppression of the order of Jesuits in France. This suppression was 
a necessity in our old French society, where a recognized religious 
body had political privileges and leaned upon the sword of so-called 
Christian government. In our democracy, to-day, these privileges no 
longer exist ; the law only recognizes citizens invested with equal rights. 
The recognized congregations have only the advantage of the right of 
corporate ownership, which they possess in common with all other 
established societies of a quasi-public character. But the State admits 
no corporation to favoritism. It should not, therefore, recognize them 
in order to strike at them. The intention is, no doubt, to exercise a 
vigilant control over them all. The State should submit them to the 
inspection of its representatives, in order to prevent any instruction 
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contrary to the laws and the constitution. In short, it should hold in 
check, but not mark out by preventive measures, this or that class of 
citizens, whether they wear the cassock or not. 

It is impossible to understand by what right the State should limit 
beforehand the general and natural right of instruction, especially in 
the domain of private life. We must not forget that, thanks to the 
long custom of law, a large number of private institutions have been 
founded belonging to unrecognized religious orders, where a part of 
our youth, sent thither by their families, are brought up. Would not 
the power of these families be seriously impaired, if they were obliged 
to abandon the masters of their choice? The reply to this is, that 
there is great danger lest a double France, that of the Revolution and 
that of the Syllabus, should be formed by such different masters as 
those of the Church and those of the State; and a terrible conflict 
should thus be prepared to convulse the country. We certainly recog- 
nize this peril ; but how avoid it, unless we make the State the only 
father of the family who has both the authority and the responsibility 
to dispense an official doctrine ?— and this would be sufficient to re- 
move all character of secular neutrality, which is its fundamental idea 
since the French revolution. It would be strange to pretend to protect 
the modern State against the theocratical State, which is the ideal of 
the orders we strike at, by borrowing of its adversaries the same idea 
with which we oppose them, while rejecting in reality the governing 
idea of the French revolution ; that is to say the theory of the secular 
State as opposed to the religious. We must not forget that the pro- 
posed measures would not go far enough to strike efficaciously the 
congregations. Indeed, there is no use in forbidding teaching to un- 
authorized congregations unless one also forbids authorized congrega- 
tions ; for from the point of view of principles, there is no difference in - 
them, — they are equally pledged to the most absolute ultramontanism. 
We can go even farther, and admit that all difference is obliterated, 
from this doctrinal point of view, between the secular and regular clergy. 
The council of 1870 has levelled all ancient differences ; there is no 
longer a French national clergy, —all Catholicism is bowed down be- 
fore the infallible one of the Vatican. We have just had a new and 
positive proof of this in the united protestations of the whole French 
Episcopate against the Ferry laws. The bishops boldly declare their 
solidarity with the religious bodies at which they aim. Does it not fol- 
low that the exclusion of these bodies would be entirely fruitless? In 
the first place, the directors of the great scholastic institutions which 
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belong to them would be removed by the Pope from their special 
rank, and be transformed into simple abbés, as ardent in the propa- 
gation of their ultramontane doctrine as they were before. Suppose 
them replaced, their successors would be equally impregnated with 
the same doctrines. Nothing would be gained by forbidding the cas- 
sock, as the laymen who would be substituted would only be Jesuits 
in disguise. It would be necessary to institute an inquisition on 
thoughts (which would be absolutely impossible, for thoughts escape 
always), and would make the enterprise both absurd and odious. 
Thus these famous projects can only be as a sword cutting the 
water, if we consider at whom they are aimed ; and in fact the sword 
would only cut those who have worn it, for the Republic would suffer 
much damage from the excitement thus aroused. This excitement is 
already important. An immense petitioning is started all over the 
country. It has just received a powerful impulse at the annual session 
of the Catholic committees, which concentrate all their methods of 
propagandism. Assembled at Paris, under the presidency of the Arch- 
bishop of that city, they have uttered the most intense protestations 
against the violation of their liberty. These invocations are rather 
spoiled by the fact that they know and acknowledge that our ultra- 
montanists only ‘care for their own liberty, which they call the liberty 
of the State, and that they have often obtained from the Government, 
when they could get a hearing, restrictive measures upon the rights 
of their opponents. Has not the new Pope himself, in spite of his 
moderate opinions, just expressed in a public document his regret at 
being no longer able, as a temporal prince, to proscribe and to strike 
heresy? We know of nothing more contradictory than this struggle 
between the liberals and the ultramontanists, in which the former 
sacrifice liberty the better to serve it, and the latter vindicate it while 


. hating and repudiating it in principle. We sincerely hope that the 


Ferry schemes will be extensively modified in the grave debates which 
have just been opened in the French parliament. 

.This preamble, which is necessary both to show the actual condi- 
tion of minds in France, and also to account for our suddenly in- 
tensified intellectual temperature, leads me to speak of the recent 
publications growing out of the religious controversy. I would men- 
tion first the very peculiar book which M. de Falloux has just pub- 
lished, entitled “Fragment de Mémoires.” M. de Falloux, former 
Minister of Public Instruction and a member of the French Academy, 
has long been a friend and ally of Montalembert. The interest attach- 
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ing to this part of his lately-published memoirs lies in the account of 
his ministry in 1850, which was an important date in our internal 
history ; for it was the first time since 1830 that a leader of the Catho- 
lic party was in power. He was carried there by the current of reac- 
tion which the revolution of 1830 had provoked, and he made the 
most of his opportunities ; for it was by his efforts that the law of 
1851 on public instruction was passed, which has allowed the ultra- 
montane Church to engage in a struggle often victorious against the 
settlements of the State, and, thanks to the introduction of its bishops 
into the academic councils, to govern the latter sometimes in its own 
way. The most interesting part of these personal and private pages 
is that which relates to M. Thiers, who at that time, alarmed by the 
progress of socialism, joined the clerical party which he had formerly 
opposed, to struggle with it against the rising tide. There are con- 
versations and letters of his, in M. de Falloux’s book, which explain 
clearly his politics at that time. It is known, however, that he only 
went half way, and that, although allying himself with those who called 
themselves “sons of crusaders,’ he remained at heart a disciple of that 
Voltaire whose memory he defended against the exaggerated attacks 
of his new allies. He was truly a Saul in the midst of prophets, with 
frequent returns to his ordinary temperament. 

Two publications relating to the religious subject are of an interest- 
ing nature. One is a simple liturgy, but it marks an era in the path 
of future reformations. It is the mew ritual that Pére Hyacinthe has 
introduced into the worship opened by him in Paris, and which is one 
of the events of the day on account of the crowds collected by it, 
which assemble every Sunday before his chair, whence he preaches 
with singular power and a truly evangelical unction the religious 
renovation which he only prepares, since it is sure to go beyond him, 
and will not stop at a half Catholicism like his own. 

The book of Pére Didon, called “La Science sans Dieu,” has had 
already a very resounding echo. Pére Didon tries to combat material 
science by descending to its own grovfnd, and opposing science to sci- 
ence. Disciple and friend of the famous Claude Bernard, he aspires 
to unite the most decided scientific certainties to Christian spiritual- 
ism. All last winter he held, in a modest chapel, apologetic confer- 
ences, animated by the same spirit, before an audience of men among 
whom was more than one free thinker, attracted by this simple and 
just promise. Doubtless, Pére Didon is somewhat hampered in his 
war of advance posts by the heavy baggage of Roman orthodoxy. It 
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is even certain that, for having wished to lighten it a little, he has 
already been suspected of ultramontanism. He suggests distrust 
in high places ; but it would be impossible to take much interest in 
an attempt like his, at a time when anti-Christian science has under- 
taken a veritable crusade in order to make itself popular. Under the 
directions of the Library of Sciences, several of our principal book- 
sellers publish very good translations of the publications of the Trans- 
formist school. Herbert Spencer, Hoertel, and Hartman are read in 
France almost as quickly as in their native countries. 

Concerning French Protestant publications, I have not a long list 
to present. I would mention first the biography of Count Agénor 
de Gasparin, by M. Borel. (Geneva, 1877). It will be remembered 
that, at the most perilous time of the war of secession, Count Gas- 
parin published a book, celebrated on both sides of the Atlantic, en- 
titled, “The Uprising of a Great Nation.” He foretold victory for 
the right in the darkest days of danger and uncertainty. In the ros- 
trum of the Chamber of Deputies, as in the chair of the conferences 
or in the synodal discussions of the free churches of France, of which 
he was one of the founders, he was always the ardent and sincere 
Christian, the chivalrous liberal and the eloquent orator. This bi- 
ography, somewhat partial, as is inevitable in a work of the kind, 
revives one of the most noble figures of our French Protestantism. 

M. Bersier, one of the most distinguished orators of the contem- 
porary Protestant pulpit, has just published the sixth volume of his 
sermons. We find again therein his great talent as a psychological 
preacher, always timely by the choice of subjects, the new turn of 
the form, and also by the serious morality of a true witness of Jesus 
Christ. His reputation has spread far beyond the Protestant circle, 
and there is certainly no preacher at this present hour whose voice 
has more of an echo in the bosom of his generation. 

We have seen with astonishment and satisfaction a magnificent 
volume issue from the national printing presses, consecrated to the 
history of the first Protestant "Psalter, reformed from the sixteenth 
century, and especially of the poet Clément Marot, whose translation 
had so much success in the sixteenth century. This book, intensely 
interesting not only from its biographical details and historical in- 
formation, but also as containing an entirely new reproduction of the 
ancient music of the Psalms, which were the great religious war-songs 
of the French reformation, is due to M. Douen, agent of one of our 
Biblical societies, who is as cultivated in music as in history, and a 
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very distinguished writer. Thanks to him, we have heard at.the anni- 
versary meeting of the Society of the History of French Protestantism, 
which has unearthed so many valuable documents of its heroic period, 
some of the chorals of Le Bourgeois and Gonduiet, those Bernard 
Palissys of religious music in the sixteenth century, as M. Douen 
has so happily called them. These seem like a magnificent response, 
at once manly and harmonious, to the immortal choral of Luther. 
The history of art will derive as much benefit from this discovery as 
will the history of religion. 

In the domain of historical studies, which is always one of the 
most profitably cultivated branches of our contemporary literature, 
we will mention first the new book which M. de Chantelauge has 
just published on the last part of the “ Political Life of Cardinal de 
Retz,” from unpublished documents. In a former work, M. de Chan- 
telauge had described the skilful diplomacy used by the cardinal to 
obtain the hat, his right to which had been so much disputed by 
Mazarin. He exhibited immense skill in this, and sometimes a won- 
derful descriptive talent in his private dispatches. The present book 
shows him to us displaying the same qualities to serve the policy of 
Louis XIV., particularly for the election of two popes, and pursuing 
his end with unparalleled skill among the distinguished but most 
astute and artful clergy of Rome. De Retz gave proof of a true 
political genius in this phase of his life. If Louis XIV. could have 
pardoned him the Fronde, he would have been a great minister. 
After all, his life was wasted, except from a literary point of view, for 
he remains one of the cleverest writers of France. 

M. de Loménie, whom the French Academy lost a few months ago, 
left a work of the greatest interest on Mirabeau and his family, whose 
private papers had been committed to him. The two volumes, which 
have just appeared, are entitled “Les Précurseurs de Mirabeau,” and 
refer principally to his uncle, the bailiff, and his father. The latter 
the central figure, was wont pompously to call himself in his philoso- 
phical writings the friend of mankind, but to show himself in private 
life the enemy of his own family, especially of his son, the great tri- 
bune of the future, whom he hated from his infancy, and whose faults 
he chastised with an almost inhuman harshness, which had at least 
the advantage of awakening in this ardent soul a horror of arbitrariness, 
which he was to oppose and crush with his thundering voice. The 
great interest of such a book, enriched as it is by unpublished papers, 
is obvious. The origin of this powerful orator, in whom evil and good 
were equally mingled, is thus made clear. 
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I mention, finally, in the same list, the book published by M. 
Rothan, former diplomatist in the service of the second Empire, on 
“La Politique Frangaise en 1866.” Although in sympathy personally 
with Napoleon III., the author, by means of the secret records found 
at the time of the war at the country seat of M. Rouher, exposes the 
combined artifice and foolishness which caused his Imperial Majesty 
to fall into the nets of Prince Bismarck. It is shown how he un- 
wittingly prepared the omnipotence of Germany and his own down- 
fall, by faith in fallacious promises of territorial aggrandizement, an 
even partial fulfilment of which he had not been wise enough to 
obtain when his neutrality was indispensable to Prussia. We know 
no more overwhelming condemnation of personal power. It was said 
in the last century : “When Augustus drank, Poland was drunk.” It 
might have been said more truly in 1866: When the Emperor was 
oppressed by his rheumatism, France had his slow fever, and was 
sacrificed to the dreams of an invalid. 

“Le Banquet,” a posthumous work of M. Michelet, serves as a 
transition between history and imaginative literature. This curious 
work has as a starting-point an attack of gastritis of the author, who, 
in the state of inanition to which dieting has reduced him, is led to 
think of all the famished people of the earth, beginning with those in 
the little Italian city not far from Genoa, where he lives, and which 
he describes with his usual talent. He then proceeds to imagine the 
great feast of the social renovation of the future, where all the physi- 
cally and morally famished will sit down together as brothers. We 
recognize in these often charming pages his vigorous imagination, his 
rather sickly sensibility, his undefined spiritualism, and his hostility 
(increasing at the close of his life) to Christianity, which he confounds 
with monkish asceticism. The chapter on Virgil, considered as a 
most melodious echo of human griefs, is a marvel. 

The French Muse is very languishing at the present time. She 
pleases herself most often by tricks of style, of which the merit con- 
sists in conquering difficulties or inventing new rhymes, and which 
require hardly more sentiment and thought than a work of compli- 
cated embroidery. ’Tis still Victor Hugo who most recalls to us his 
best days ; but although his poetical vein has not byany means dried up, 
it is not clear, resembling a river which no longer has sufficient 
force to cast up on the bank what it carries, because its waters have 
become somewhat sluggish. His last poem, “La Pitié Supréme,” is 
inspired by a noble and generous thought, — that of universal pardon, 
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reaching even to tormentors, who are more unhappy than their vic- 
tims. The poet enlarges on this theme, without knowing when to 
stop. The plenary indulgence which he accords to all criminals, 
whom he treats as diseased rather than guilty, does not sufficiently 
maintain the duties of conscience, because it does not make personal 
repentance a condition. It is very different from that pardon of 
Christ, of which however Victor Hugo speaks with a tender respect, 
all the more noticeable because so rare in the advanced political party 
to which he belongs. The representation of the drama “ Ruy Blas,” at 
the Théatre Francais last month, was the occasion of a splendid 
ovation to this glorious survivor of so many literary struggles. This 
work of his youth sparkles with imagination, fervor, and enchanting 
poetry. 

Perhaps in the triumph decreed to the most famous representative 
of the poetical renovation of 1830, there was an intentional protest 
against the new literary school which has made so much noise lately, 
and has just published a most arrogant manifesto under the title 
“La République et I’Ecole Naturaliste.” It is impossible to be silent 
concerning that which is so conspicuous in France and elsewhere, for, 
to the shame of our generation, the novels of this school attain a fabu- 
lous number of editions. I believe that the last novel but one of M. 
Zola, “ L’Assommoir,” has reached its seventieth edition. It is evi- 
dent that the whole world must be the market, to account for such a 
sale. When success reaches such proportions, it is no longer possi- 
ble to ignore it, or to avoid passing a well-considered judgment upon 
the books that obtain it. They say that Voltaire once remarked to 
one of his visitors at Ferney, when showing the venerable folios of 
the Fathers of the Church: “I have read them ; they will repay me 
for it.” We would like to apply the same remark to the duodecimos 
of M. Zola and his school: “We have read them; they will repay 
us.” We come from reading them as from a slough whose mire 
sticks to our mind, and we feel like shaking ourselves thoroughly. 

What does the Naturalistic school really mean? Its pretension is 
to paint Nature — or, rather, reality — entirely naked and crude, with- 
out any extenuation. It undertakes to represent the hideous side of 
Nature without excluding any thing, and in brutal language which is 
like a photograph of its ugliness, a cast of its monstrous excrescences. 
It resolutely rejects the old zsthetic rules, which have produced the 
most exquisite masterpieces of the human mind, and which started 
with the reasonable idea that in wishing to copy Nature it is quite 
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useless to reproduce it, because Nature will always surpass us in her 
living manifestations ; that the mission of art is to make a choice in 
reality, and that it should leave what is vile and low to pursue the 
ideal. From this came the conclusion that it would not be permitted 
to paint evil for itself, but only to contrast it with good, as light and 
shade are contrasted in a picture, —its final aim being beauty and good- 
ness. Great art does not submit itself to Nature as the slave who holds 
out to Roman ladies the mirror in which they see themselves. It gov- 
erns Nature with all the nobleness of a thought made for truth and 
eternal beauty. It seeks everywhere traces of the divine, and thus in 
some measure hears favorably the sigh of creation. Not that art 
limits itself to painting only the attractive side of things ; no, it also 
understands how to express the terrors of Nature, the tragedies of 
history, and the poignant drama of the charms and penalties of unbri- 
dled passion ; but this is in order to rouse more strongly an aspiration 
towards the ideal, and to cast up to heaven the great lamentation of 
torn humanity, resembling the deep groaning of the ocean. In great 
epochs, artistic work was always pervaded by a moral tone, which 
was its chief interest and accomplishment. Such were the esthetics 
of the great masters of art, whose theory Plato, in antiquity, and 
Christian philosophy alike had given. Thus understood, art was no 
preaching of virtue ; its morality did not proceed from a formal lesson, 
but from the general inspiration which animated it. To-day, the 
Naturalistic school has changed all that. It wishes to eliminate not 
only all that resembles the moral idea, but any idea whatever, and to 
paint a thing for itself alone. It pretends to be only the continuation 
and development of the Romantic school, while redeeming that school 
from poetical frippery. It cannot be denied that Romanticism has in- 
sisted too much on painting all the aspects of Nature; but at least it 
brought out its nobility and beauty, even though it gave undue promi- 
nence to its ugliness. The great Goethe was the first of this order 
of naturalists. We can disapprove his contempt of the moral idea, 
but at least he was always a faithful admirer of the beautiful. The 
Romantic school of Victor Hugo has descended one degree towards 
simple reality. The romancer, Balzac, whose heir M. Zola considers 
himself, lowered art still more, but without debasing himself by repro- 
duction of low and mean reality. He is still a poet and a psychologist. 
There is no longer any question about M. Zola, at least in theory ; 
for, as his talent is indisputable, he has happy inconsequences. 
Strange it is that this pretended realist, who wishes only to see things 
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without caring about ¢deas, is really a narrow theorist who bends this 
reality to a preconceived system. This bitter enemy of ideality has 
an ideal of his own, which consists of an atheistical materialism, 
whose standard he resolutely sets up in the manifesto which he has 
just published, and which has already provoked a real tempest in our 
literary world. Thus he does not approach Nature with the com- 
plete freedom from all which is not reality, upon which he prides him- 
self, but he comes to her with a ready-made system to which he tries 
to reclaim her; and he wears, also, colored eye-glasses, — no matter 
what kind of color, brilliant or ugly, they none the less prevent him 
from seeing Nature as she is: he sets the task and transforms her 
according to his plan. Nature is as much changed by being made 
ugly as by being beautified. It is with this, indeed, that we can 
justly reproach him. This Nature, this reality, which you undertake 
faithfully to depict to us (we should have the right to say to him), you 
begin by mutilating, both in things and in men. Recognizing every- 
where only mechanical forces, what Heeckel calls monism, — that is, 
matter alone charged with producing every thing by its combinations 
and transformations, from the tiny original cell to the mind, the soul, 
the thought, — you make us something entirely different from the real 
world, something which has no other vital breath than a gross sensu- 
ality. All history is nothing more than natural history ; the law of 
reproduction is the universal and only law; and after painting its first 
exposition in the world of plants and animals, you deliver up to it, 
without exception, man as a mere animal. Nature is nothing but a 
hymn to Priapus; we only see satires in human history. It is the 
constant struggle between conscience and the passions which alone 
makes the interest, the pathos, and the eternal rejuvenescence of art. 
The moral fall is no more affecting than a fall from a staircase or a 
ladder: it is mere accident. 

M. Zola has no expedient to relieve this monotony, except an end- 
less series of descriptions of sensations and of what provokes them. 
He drags his readers through the heated mire of the lowest passions, 
and owes his effects to an ignoble and brutal language. When he 
has achieved a twisting of the sinews of the stomach he is satisfied. 
Naturalism only triumphs when it has succeeded in producing nausea. 
Let no one accuse us of exaggeration, although we cannot furnish 
proofs because of the impossibility of selecting a simple analysis from 
the least coarse of M. Zola’s novels. The series which made his fame 
is called the “Rougon Macquart.” It is a cynical application to 
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humanity of the famous law of natural selection and inheritance. 
The author follows the descendants of one family in all situations, 
and shows how they carry a hereditary germ which is developed and 
modified, under the influence of surroundings, in a horrible struggle 
for life, which leaves no room for pure and generous sentiment, or 
conscientious resistance. He describes with extraordinary splendor 
contemporary country life, as understood in our great cities, from 
the court of Napoleon III. to the public houses where the workman 
grows stupid under the purely material influence of a gross exist- 
ence. It is impossible for those who have not read “ L’Assommoir” 
to imagine a greater abuse of real talent, or language more expres- 
sively base. And yet that is what thousands of our contemporaries 


devour. - 


M. Zola has recently had a striking proof of the viciousness of his 
system from an artistic point of view. He must be convinced that 
realism cannot bear being carried before a large assembly of men ; 
it can only be relished in solitude, where one can blush alone. When 
he tried to transfer his novel, “ L’Assommoir,” to the stage, he found 
himself obliged to prune its ignominies, and to turn it into a very ordi- 
nary play, in which vice is punished and virtue rewarded. There is a 
verdict of the conscience from which there is no appeal. M. Zola is 
undergoing another condemnation, which comes from his followers. 
He seems to them tobe still timid. A so-called “ Naturalistic Review” 
has just been established, which aspires to carry out the system to 
the end. A simile worthy of this hideous literature faithfully shows 
its workings: The author, wishing to describe our civilization, de- 
scended into a dirty street, and only saw the mud of the gutter. 
Returning home, he described it minutely. His followers did better 
—they wiped their boots on a sheet of paper! This is exactly the 
effect the “Revue Naturaliste” produces, which does not prevent its 
being horribly dull. What a revenge for Christian spiritualism and 
the art it inspires, to see where consistent materialism zsthetically 
leads ! 

E. DE PRESSENSE. 
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GEORGE SAND: HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
II. 


Ce who had a marked aversion for blue-stockings and strong- 
minded women, refused for a long time to make the acquaintance 
of George Sand. When he had once seen her, however, he conceived 
such a liking for her that they became the closest friends, and con- 
tinued so for many years. He spent the winter of 1839-40 with her 
on the Island of Majorca.. In “Un Hiver au Midi,” George Sand has 
given a splendid description of the Balearic islands. When in health 
and good humor, Chopin was one of the most agreeable of men ; but in 
sickness, or when out of temper, he was insupportable. Maurice, 
now a grown-up youth, lost all patience with him. Chopin, on the 
occasion of a quarrel with him, left George Sand for ever. 

Those who maintain that George Sand was mentally influenced by 
all who enjoyed her intimate friendship will recognize in the musical 
romance “ Consuelo,” and its continuation “ La Comtesse de Rudol- 
stadt,” a product of the Chopin period. These two works have been 
commented upon by a large number of enthusiastic critics, the majority 
of whom have declared them to be the best productions of our author's 
powerful pen. The most exuberant of all George Sand’s works, they 
have had the most exuberant criticism. The language is overpower- 
ing in its transcendental glory, and its charm is enhanced by the 
fact that the writer knows how to restrain herself within the limits of 
a certain moderation. Music is the bond by which the several char- 
acters are united ; not modern, artificial music, but the music of the 
heart, in which the passions, in all their unsophisticated genuineness 
and simplicity, flow and melt into each other. The remarks that are 
put into the mouths of the acting persons respecting music are mas- 
terly and original. The current of events increases to a torrent. 
The various incidents follow so closely upon one another that we are 
led to ask in amazement where the improbable ends and the im- 
possible begins. Society as it is makes way for society as it ought 
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to be. With deep earnestness Consuelo predicts the future; with 
still deeper earnestness she speaks of the ideals floating before her 
mind, especially of the Utopian marriage, which the authoress would 
fain bring about. Consuelo is not only the genius of love, she is also 
the genius of marriage, but of that kind of marriage in which “two 
wills become blended into one, and with all the energy and fire of the 
celestial virtue that animates them swear fidelity to each other, not 
only for time but for eternity.” In these twe works the authoress 
shows more clearly than any where else, that it is not the abolition 
of marriage generally that she aims at, but rather the substitution 
of what she calls “real, genuine marriage” for “marriages of con- 
venience.” True, in this she is more a poet than a prophet; but that 
she possesses an energetic will, and knows how to enforce it by lan- 
guage equally energetic, no one can deny. 

Another considerable number of George Sand’s admirers consider 
her “ Mauprat,”—a novel published just .before her acquaintance 
with Chopin,—as her best work. There can be no doubt that 
Edmée is her best female character, and Bernard is one of her best 
male characters ; thc same Bernard who, at the age of eighty, is able 
to declare that he never loved any woman but Edmée, and that he 
has never ceased to love her. It is Edmée who tames the wild and 
brutal spirit of Bernard, and transforms him into a civilized being. 
She changes Bernard’s instinctive passion into a pure and holy 
flame. Our authoress traces the gradual progress of his mental im- 
provement and his love with masterly ability and minuteness. By 
her vigilance and energy, by alternate smiles and frowns, Edmée leads 
her barbarous cousin onwards, step by step, until he is finally civil- 
ized, sensible, gentle, and true-hearted. The whole story shows that 
the writer has been an attentive observer of the phenomena of 
human feelings and propensities, and has carefully followed them 
through all their various phases and intricacies. 

From 1833 to 1841 George Sand published by far the greater part 
of her romances, novels, dramas, and literary and theatrical critiques 
in the columns of the “Revue des deux Mondes,” where, in 1832, 
Gustave Planche had so enthusiastically reviewed “Indiana” and 
“Valentine.” Besides the works we have mentioned there had also 
appeared, in the same periodical, “ Simon,” “ Metella,” “ Les maitres 
Mosaistes,” “La derniére Aldini,” “L’Orco,” “Gabriel,” “ Pauline,” 
“Monny Robin,” “Aldo le Rimeur,” &c. Now it happened that in 
1841 the periodical in question found itself under the necessity of 
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declining the insertion of “ Horace,” on the ground of its ultra-radical 
and socialistic tendencies. This refusal led to a rupture, and our 
authoress, in connection with Lecroux and Viardot, established the 
“ Revue Contemporaine,” in which, among other things, “ Consuelo” 
and “ La Comtesse de Rudolstadt” appeared. This “ Revue Contem- 
poraine ” lasted only a very short time, and after a disagreement of 
seventeen years George Sand and Buloz became reconciled. In the 
mean time our authoress had begun to write for the stage. About 
twenty pieces of hers have been played in Paris, but most of them 
have not met with much success. The majority of them are charm- 
ingly well-conceived and well-written gossip, more adapted for novels 
than for dramatic representation. George Sand’s celebrity was already 
so great, that, when she wrote her first piece for the stage, “ Casima,” 
its first representation was looked forward to with anxious expecta- 
tion, and crowds went to witness it. Her friends expected turbulent 
scenes from her adversaries, which however were avoided, partly out 
of regard for the great name of the authoress, and partly because she 
had carefully omitted from the piece every thing likely to give offence. 
Nevertheless it was a failure. It was only with “ Frangois le Champi” 
(1849), “ Le Marquis de Villemar” (1851), and “ Claudia” (1861), that 
our authoress achieved, as a dramatic writer, the success to which she 
aspired ; the latter piece having been performed for a hundred nights 
in succession. On the whole, George Sand was not far wrong in not 
being discouraged by her numerous failures. In “ Les vacances de 
Pandolphe,” she attempted to naturalize in France the traditional char- 
acters of Italian comedy; she was as unsuccessful in that as in the 
experiment she made to introduce Shakspeare’s “ As You Like It” 
upon the French boards. The reason of her comparative want of suc- 
cess as a dramatic writer lies in her ignorance of the technicalities of 
the stage. In her novels she was able to excite the interest of the 
public, but it was otherwise with her plays. As Charles Bigot very 
aptly remarked, she was wanting in “ stage instinct.” 

The Revolution of February and the formation of the Republic 
stirred to their innermost depths the thoughts and feelings of George 
Sand, and led her to plunge headlong into politics, a thing which up 
to that time she had avoided. She wrote the introduction to Ledru 
Rollin’s “ Bulletins de la République,” contributed to Barbé’s “ Com- 
mune de Paris,” and commenced a new journal, “ La Cause du Peuple,” 
which, however, did not continue beyond three numbers. She also 
translated Mazzini’s “Republic and Royalty in Italy.” In 1851, 
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after the coup d’ état, imagining her liberty to be in peril, she went to 
Brussels for a short time. Then she came back to Nohant, bade fare- 
well to politics, and began once more to move in her former literary 
sphere. 

Shortly afterwards she became again the subject of general atten- 
tion, in consequence of the publication of her memoirs, which appeared 
first in the feuzll/eton of Emile de Girardin’s “ La Presse,’ and were 
afterwards reprinted in twenty volumes. This “ Histoire de ma Vie” 
is a highly interesting story in itself, more so even than many of 
George Sand’s novels; but as an autobiography it cannot be too 
strongly condemned. First, it is very imperfect and defective ; and 
second, it is too much clogged with useless and unnecessary details 
which, however proper they might be in a romance, in an autobiogra- 


‘phy are worthless and superfluous. For example: she gives undue 


prominence to her friendship with Eugéne Delacroix and a few 
others, whose influence on the formation of her character has been 
comparatively insignificant, and is altogether silent on the subject of 
some of her most important and interesting /azsons. Then she has 
manifested too little regard for economy in dealing with the space 
unreservedly placed at her disposal. Her birth happens only in the 
sixth volume. The interval between her birth and her marriage 
occupies nine volumes. Nearly all the remaining part of the work is 
devoted to the time between the marriage and the separation. The 
years from 1837 to 1855 are dismissed in three chapters, from which 
we learn very little respecting George Sand’s life, these being mostly 
taken up with critiques on French literature and French authors, 
opinions on religion, art, &c. Our authoress had no doubt her rea- 
sons for observing silence on many events connected with her life, 
and frequent opportunities for the application of the motto which she 
places at the head of her “ Histoire de ma Vie,” —“ Indulgence for 
others, dignity towards ourselves.” But these are no principles for 
autobiographers. George Sand would probably have done better had 
she imitated Goethe, and named her work “ Wahrheit und Dichtung,” 
more especially as it contains a great deal that is calculated to pro- 
voke an incredulous smile. It was quite evident that she had care- 
fully avoided keeping the promise held out in the title-page, of writing 
a history of her life. Not only the public generally, but the scandal- 
mongers also, were disappointed. Although she began with the 
words, “Qu’aucun amateur de scandale ne se réjouisse: je n’écris 
pas pour lui,” —a phrase which forms a sort of dispensation to enable 
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her to pass over certain things in silence, — the book contained a good 
deal of scandal nevertheless, though not of the kind expected. Ina 
word, everybody found that these memoirs contained too much about 
other people and too little about herself. What was wanting we 
have already pointed out ; what was superfluous was the way in which 
she spoke of her parents. In biographies of eminent persons the pa- 
rents are generally disposed of in a few lines; but George Sand in 
her reformatory zeal has devoted the most considerable portion of 
her memoirs to the exposure of her ancestors. Instead of striving to 
hide the shame of her parents under a mantle of mercy, she makes 
no scruple of detailing minutely what nobody either knew or troubled 
themselves about, and what was any thing but essential to the inter- 
est of her narrative. She could express herself strongly enough 
against Chateaubriand’s memoirs: “They are without morality, — 
not unmoral, but without donne grosse moralité; they are spun out 
into ten volumes, and I am afraid they are too long.” But her own 
memoirs consist of twenty volumes ; and as regards the donne grosse 
moralité, we would only remark that it is difficult to reconcile the 
fact of her having proclaimed trumpet-tongued to the world the lives 
of her parents and grandparents with her observance of the strictest 
silence in respect of her own. It is astonishing with what open- 
heartedness she lays bare all the filthy details connected with her 
origin. The following passage is sufficient to put the reader out of 
countenance: “ L’accident de quitter le sein de ma mére m’arriva un 
mois aprés son mariage.” Her object is to show that “like generates 
like ;” but this mode of dealing with Darwinism is highly suspicious, 
and people were not far wrong when they pronounced the book to be 
“frivolous,” a “ business speculation of Girardin’s,” and “a clever but 
indiscreet provocation of an unhealthy curiosity.” When she says, 
“Character is mostly hereditary, and if the reader desires to know 
mine he must first know my father’s, which he can only do by read- 
ing some hundreds of his. letters,” and follows up this declaration 
by the insertion of an indiscriminate mass of insignificant military 
letters written by her no less insignificant papa, — we are compelled 
to agree with those who regard this only as an excuse for increasing 
the size of the book, and who for this reason speak of it as a 
“triumph of book-making.” 

But if we consider the greater part of George Sand’s memoirs in 
the light of a romance rather than as a biography, there is no denying 
the excellence of the book, nor ignoring the numberless beauties it 
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contains. This remark applies principally to the psychological ob- 
servations and revelations with which it abounds, testifying as they 
do to an extraordinary talent in this respect. The gift of describing 
particular states of the mind, which George Sand possessed, borders 
on the marvellous, especially where she traces the gradual develop- 
ment of her own mind, of her ideas and capabilities, and still more 
so in her detailed description of her convent life. This is the most 
interesting and one of the most remarkable portions of the work. 
Her sketches of her former convent friends surprise us as much 
by the feeling which they manifest as by the intelligence they dis- 
play. There is no doubt a great deal of romanticism about them, 
but there is also a great deal of calm judgment and sober appre- 
ciation of character. She’ speaks of her friends of that period with 
great warmth, without once breaking out into foolish extravagances. 
We see that she understood them. Her description of Jannelly, her 
favorite playmate, a bland, cheerful, openhearted girl, is one of her 
best. Here we are vividly reminded, that, besides the passionateness 
and sensibility which are usually considered as her principal char- 
acteristics, George Sand also possessed great talent for correct, and 
often calm, impartial observation, —a faculty to which she is indebted 
for a great portion of her prodigious success. 

* During the war of 1870 George Sand broke from the seclusion 
in which she was then living, and issued a proclamation drawn up 
in a peaceful spirit. But she was not to be spared the pain of 
seeing, for the third time in her life, her country occupied by foreign 
troops. Then she went to the seat of war. Her notices, the result 
of her observations there, appeared in the “ Revue des deux Mondes,” 
- under the title, “ Journal d’un voyageur pendant la Guerre.” From 
that time she lived in retirement at her castle at Nohant, where 
she led a pleasant, cheerful life. She slept only six hours daily, and 
worked as hard as if she had been penniless. On Sundays, a public 
performance was given for the country people in the theatre of her 
own house, which was originally erected for the rehearsal of her pieces 
before going to Paris to be played, and for which she afterwards 
wrote a series of charming little pieces, which appeared in one vol- 
ume under the title “Théatre de Nohant.” After the performance, 
in which she frequently tock part herself, she used to entertain a 
portion of the audience at her table as guests. She was extremely 
kind to her tenants and charitable to the poor. It is said she spent 
the entire income from her estates in works of charity, and lived 
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upon the product of her pen. Her house was a place of consolation 
for all who stocd in need of it. In the neighborhood she went by 
the name of “our good lady,” and many a tear was shed on June 9, 
1876, when the news spread that she had died during the pre- 
ceding night. . 

George Sand was permitted to live to the age of seventy-two 
years, and to die with the consciousness that she had not only 
not lived too long, but that she was leaving behind her an imper- 
ishable fame, extending throughout the whole civilized world. She 
was an intellectual phenomenon, of whom France may well be proud. 
So much grace and ability, so much imagination and vigor, and such 
an abundance of spiritual gifts have never before been united in any 
one woman. Like Nature she was inexhaustible. For nearly half 
a century she was continually pouring forth the rich treasures of her 
mind. She resembled Nature likewise in her variety and spontaneity. 
She obeyed an internal impulse, unknown to herself. Like Nature, 
too, she was able to renovate without repeating herself. She had a 
series of successive evolutions. She produced a succession of works, 
all of which were different, and which yet resembled each other so 
far that they had the same inspiration, and were modifications of one 
fundamental type. 

As regards George Sand’s personal qualities, we have already seen 
that she was an excellent mother, friend, and benefactress. Let us 
add that envy found no place in her heart. The habit, so marked 
in a genuine Parisian, immediately on the appearance of a new work, 
of picking out its faults before noticing its excellencies was never 
indulged in by her. Her custom was rather to praise than to blame, 
and she criticised alike impartially the work of friend or foe. She . 
had been in her time a great beauty. “ My features,” she says, “ were 
well formed, but I have never tried to give them expression.” Her 
face was handsome rather than interesting; her features bore the 
stamp of Grecian regularity ; her voice was faint and without any 
ring. In conversation she was the reverse of Parisian. She was 
incapable of dazzling the mind with “esprit” by a brilliant play upon 
words, by unexpected sallies and ready answers. Mental fencing 
was unknown to her, and she very seldom said any thing witty. Her 
writings contain very little humor; she was mostly inclined to taci- 
turnity. She was a better listener than talker, and what she heard 
was often reproduced in her works. “ Your mind is sluggish,” Mus- 
set is reported to have said once in allusion to her colloquial failings. 
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In common, perhaps, with other writers who are much absorbed in 
their works, she had another remarkable peculiarity. “If I had not 
had my works on a shelf before me,” she says, “I should have forgot- 
ten them even to the title-page. You may read half a volume of one 
of my own romances to me, and with the exception of one or two 
principal names I should never know it had been written by me. If 
I were suddenly asked for my opinion on one of my own books, I 
could sincerely answer that I do not know it, — that I must first read 
it before I can say any thing about it.” She alleges this peculiarity 
as the reason why in her memoirs she says nothing about the subject 
and tendency of any of her own works. She scarcely even quotes the 
titles of some of them. 


Let us now proceed to the consideration of George Sand’s literary 
individuality. She produced romances as the vine produces grapes, 
in obedience to the laws of her nature, without effort, and as a neces- 
‘sary condition of her being. These are not the offspring of great 
mental labor, but the result of natural inspiration. Her ideas and 
characters arrange themselves in her mind as it were of their own 
accord, and flow with the same ease from her pen. When she had 
once written any thing, she never attempted to alter it, or polish it, 
or to substitute one word for another. She hated erasures. She was 
ignorant of the technical artifices of the handicraftsman. She was 
unable to chisel a sentence in conformity with the rules of art, to 
waste time and labor in smoothing down a phrase. If there was any 
thing she had written one day that did not please her the next, 
instead of making alterations in her manuscript, she would tear it up 
and begin afresh. It is not surprising, then, that George Sand should 
care so little about details, but should be more concerned about the 
work as a whole. She painted in large characters, and disregarded 
all those minor effects with which the pencil of a scientific artist fre- 
quently achieves such wonderful success. Absorbed in her subject 
she forgets herself, and gives free scope to her imagination, which 
playfully wreathes into one garland a number of narratives, events, 
and persons, and creates a world of beauty and manifold variety. We 
may instance likewise her special faculty for tracing the gradual 
growth of a passion, her preponderatingly spiritual comprehension of 
most things, and, almost inseparable therefrom, a propensity for the 
chimerical and Utopian, an exquisite feeling for Nature and art, im- 
mense fluency of language, the result of great practice, pure, powerful, 
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harmonious, eloquent without being declamatory, simple yet not trivial, 
in which all that is secondary is held in subordination. In short, her 
style is undefinable, and bids defiance to all attempts at analysis. It 
is clear, condensed, indeed magical. She is able to adapt it to every 
situation and every idea. Nothing comes amiss to it; neither the 
grand sublimities of Nature, nor the grateful outpourings of friend- 
ship ; neither the charm of love, nor the frenzy of hate. In its bold- 
ness and simplicity it is wonderfully adapted to express every passion, 
to arouse every feeling. It is at once rich and moderate ; the thought 
is never weakened by metaphor, and never loses its power. 

George Sand appears to have acquired her remarkably pure diction 
by intuition. She possesses all the original freshness of Rousseau, 
his love for music, and his habit of employing new words and expres- 
sions. Like him, in her style of writing she never aims at false dis- 
tinction, nor assumes an aristocratic demeanor. Her style is alternately 
grave and epigrammatic; now easy and delicate like that of Voltaire, 
then solemn and energetic like that of Bossuet, but always pellucid, 
and seldom affected. On the whole, they are right who pronounce 
her prose to be the best that has been written during the present cen- 
tury. At all events, the style of her earliest works is the finest that 
ever proceeded from a French pen; and that is saying a great deal, 
for every educated Frenchman is in the habit of writing elegantly. 
There are critics who consider “ Lelia” the finest in style of all prose 
works in existence. We feel a breath of poesy, and hear a murmur of 
musie as we wander over its pages. Its descriptions of Nature exceed 
in clearness every thing of the kind that has ever appeared, without 
being burdened by details. She furnishes no inventories, like Balzac 
and others, but her descriptions are such that the reader experiences 
the same feeling as he would if the scene itself were before his eyes. 
This is the very highest triumph of art. 

But if George Sand’s first works were the most brilliantly written, 
it does not follow that her later ones were unsatisfactory as regards 
style. On the contrary, it has only been given to the privileged few 
to preserve their mental freshness to the same great age. In spite 
of her long and prodigious activity, “notre bonne dame” not only did 
not write herself out, but her style remained absolutely unimpaired- 
Up to the hour of her death, and with undiminished interest, she 
continued to pour out from the cornucopia of her pen one splendid 
story after another, without betraying the least sign of exhaustion. 
During the later period of her life she had the advantage, that with 
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the freshness and vivacity of youth she united that maturity of her 
talents and ideas which only comes with age. True it is, that as she 
grew older the fire of her ideals and tendencies began to pale, and 
to give place to a calmer tone of mind; but her style underwent no 
change, neither did her extraordinary capacity show any signs of en- 
feeblement. Paul Lindau called.her “a kind of intellectual Ninon 
de l’Enclos.” Some of her works written during the last ten years 
of her life are veritable masterpieces. 

We have just spoken of George Sand’s descriptions of Nature. 
These play such an important part in her writings that, to do justice 
to her, we must dwell on them a little longer. We have seen how 
strong was her love for Nature from her childhood upwards. In her 
memoirs she states how fond she always was of birds, and how great 
was her delight when somebody once gave her a live pigeon. She 
used to wander about the Berry on her return from the convent, 
roaming over mountain and valley, through forest and field, on foot 
or on horseback. In “La Daniella” she describes what a source of 
consolation it was to the hero languishing in prison to be permitted 
to feed a goat and to watch the butterflies. In “ Mauprat” we have 
the charming picture of Edmée, a young and cheerful girl. How 


rapturously she enjoys her first free and unrestrained communion with | 


Nature! and how she revels in the fresh air and bodily exercise, and 
in the glorious aspect of the scenes around her, until at last she sinks 
into a deep, romantic reverie! George Sand always showed a 
marked predilection for a country life. She never liked large towns. 
Although she lived so often and so long in Paris, she never felt com- 
fortable there. The trees on the boulevards never seemed to her like 
natural trees; her lungs required country air, and she loved to have her 
vision bounded only by the distant horizon. 

It is to this genuine and profound love for Nature, this predilection 
for a country life, that we are indebted for some of her most interesting 
novels, apart from the many beautiful descriptions of Nature forming 
the background of various scenes in what we may call her “town” 
romances. It is said that her first inducement to write this series 
arose from her son having wept on reading “ Paul et Virginie.” She 
promised him to write some stories in which there should be little of 
romantic love, and where every thing should end happily. She kept 
her word; and hence some of her most accomplished works, in which 
no tearing passions, but only innocent emotions, are portrayed, and 
where she has tried to keep within the limits of what might happen 
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in any country village. In “La petite Fadette” she describes the 
love of two twin brothers for each other ; in “ Frangais de Champe,” 
maternal love ; in “ La Mare au Diable,” the love of a girl for a neigh- 
bor’s child. The latter is acknowledged on all hands to be the most 
charming of this series of village stories. It is a short drama, which 
begins like a pastoral poem by Virgil, and ends with the picturesque 
description of a country wedding. The current of these stories glides 
onwards with an irresistibly soothing tranquillity. The idyllic and 
pathetic traits with which they abound are of exquisite beauty, the 
grandeur of the language is beyond esse and the general effect 
is heightened by a slight tinge of sentimentality which pervades the 
whole. All this manifests an acquaintance such as is seldom to be 
found with the amusements, inclinations, and characters of village 
life. Thousands of readers who turned their backs upon George 
Sand the republican, socialist, and reformer, who abjured “ Indiana,” 
“ Lelia,” or “Jacques,” and refused to have any thing to do with the 
objects and theories of the George Sand of a former period, were 
delighted with her pastoral novels. Our authoress was thus enabled 
to offer something to everybody, and to please all. 

Here we must mention her romance of “ Jeanne” (1837), which 
forms the transition to the village stories. True, the scene is entirely 
laid in the country, but the incidents do not come altogether within 
the sphere of reality. Many consider this work a masterpiece, and 
delightfully pure ; others again regard it as weak ; to most people it 
will appear as an easily read and easily forgotten novel. This fantas- 
tical story is founded on the singular superstitions of the peasantry 
in the interior of France. The heroine is a sort of Jeanne d’ Arc, 
who refuses to marry because some foolish persons have persuaded 
her that she was intended by Heaven for a higher destiny, and she 
takes a vow of chastity, poverty, and humility. She is a cleverly 
drawn character. But when our authoress says that Jeanne is one 
of those models, mystical and wonderful, which we still sometimes 
find in the country, and which appear to have been made for a golden 
age, it is difficult to agree with her. Jeanne’s chastity ceases to be 
ideal when we find it combined with igriorance. Where there is an 
absence of passion it is easy to be virtuous. Simplicity is not identi- 
cal with greatness and dignity. With all their excellencies, George 
Sand’s village stories are not faultless if we examine them closely. 
They appear simple, but in reality are not so. They all exhibit 
George-Sand-like genius which George Sand could never wholly ab- 
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negate. Her former ideas mingle like shadows with charming de- 
scriptions. All the refinement of George Sand appears together with 
happy inspiration. George-Sand-like sophistry sometimes forms the 
introduction to lively pictures. An incipient Lelia, or a miniature 
Consuelo lies hidden in little Fadette, with her vagabond habits, her 
pride, her omniscience, and the magnetism she exercises on all around 
her ; and who, in the evening, dries her tears in order to pour out her 
heart before Landry. George Sand’s peasants are too subtle for peas- 
ants. This can best be seen in “ Les Maitres Sonneurs,” also a mag- 
nificent rural romance. 

We must repeat, that he who wishes to judge of the peculiar ten- 
dencies of George Sand must confine himself exclusively to the works 
of the early period of her literary labors. We have already spoken of 
some of the principal ones, but, before proceeding to an examination 
of the moral qualities of George Sand’s writings, we must direct our 
attention to a few more of her novels. 

When a married woman plays the part of a lover, what part is 
usually played by the husband? As a rule, authors make him either 
stupid, ridiculous, or depraved ; and this is precisely what George Sand 
has done in “Indiana” and “Valentine.” But it is possible also 
that worthy, noble, and devoted husbands may be deceived. Sup- 
pose a husband of this kind learns that his wife is faithless to him, 
what then? George Sand, who is discouraged by no difficulties, has 
shown that she is quite able to deal with this. In “ Jacques” (1834), 
and “ Le péché de Monsieur Antoine” (1846), she favors us with her 
views in such an emergency. The hero of the first-named work, a 
middle-aged man, marries a young girl whom he passionately loves, a 
kind-hearted creature who endeavors to requite his love, but is pre- 
vented by Octave, a youth of her own age, to whom she is warmly 
attached. Both she and Octave appreciate the noble character and 
conduct of Jacques, and profess great admiration for him; but, as they 
are unable to subdue their love, their veneration for his person does 
not prevent them from deceiving him. Jacques becomes aware of the 
mutual attachment of the two lovers, and sees that he is an obstacle 
in their way. He would willingly bestow his blessing on their union, 
but, as the law forbids it, he sees no way out of the dilemma except by 
suicide. The dictum of Dumas, “ tuez la,” is changed to “tuez vous- 
méme.” In order to spare them the remorse he supposes they must 
feel should they think that he had sacrificed himself on their account, 
he makes it appear as if he had fallen by accident from the precipice, 
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at the foot of which they find his mutilated corpse. In “ Le péché de 
Monsieur Antoine,” the denouement is much more agreeable. The 
husband is made to act as George Sand would have every husband 
act who happens to be similarly situated. In this story, the husband 
has been separated from his faithless wife for many years ; the latter 
and her illegitimate daughters are living with her lover. One day 
Gilberte, already a grown-up girl, happens to be in the house of the 
“offended husband,” where to her great surprise she sees a portrait 
of her mother. Questions are asked, and explanations are given, and 
on discovering the truth she goes to work and succeeds in bringing 
about a general reconciliation. The husband pardons both his rival 
and his wife, and the four persons afterwards lead a happy and a com- 
fortable life together. Thus the moral of the first work is: Kill thy- 
Self, rather than be an obstacle in the way of the destroyer of your 
domestic peace ; while that of the second is an exaggerated interpre- 
tation of the precept “ Forget and forgive,” with the additional 
clause, “ Take to thy bosom the man who has the most grievously 
wronged thee.” It would be useless to waste words in showing the 
folly and ridiculousness of these doctrines; but we must not forget 
that they have an elective affinity to many thoughts and feelings 
which are neither untrue nor depraved, and that they belong to the 
current of opinions which are characteristic of modern “ society.” 
“Le péché de Monsieur Antoine” is the best of George Sand’s social 
novels, both as regards contents and style. 

“Le compagnon du tour de France” is a social, or rather a socialistic, 
romance of a different order. With this work George Sand entered 
upon a new course, and one which a year later was destined to lead 
to her withdrawal from the “ Revue des deux Mondes.” It is a work 
aimed at society, in the name of society. On reading it one might 
imagine that the proletarian class alone could be noble and reasonable, 
and possess a taste for art and beauty. The citizens and the higher 
classes are treated with contempt. The ideas propounded are alto- 
gether @ /a Pierre Leroux. Similar ideas were brought forward in 
“ La Comtesse de Rudolstadt” (1842), “ Le meunier d’Angibault ” 
(1845), “ Horace” (1847), and others, In fact the years 1840-1850 
were, with George Sand, a period of overstrained exertions for the 
reformation of the world. 

To return to George Sand’s matrimonial romances, let us en- 
deavor to ascertain what justification there is for the charge so often 
brought against her, of desiring to abolish the marriage tie. This 
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question may be answered either in the affirmative or the negative, 
according to the way in which the matter is viewed. Marriage, as it 
exists at present, she certainly qwoudd have abolished ; but she had no 
idea of substituting libertinism, communism, or polygamy in its stead. 
Her aim was to replace the present system of marriage by another 
and a better. She knew that her influence would not go a great way 
towards eradicating a deeply-rooted existing abuse, and especially one 
so time-hallowed as that she had the courage to attack ; but she had 
the same right as any other writer of eminence to point out its evils, 
and contribute towards its reformation. The most determined advo- 
cate of the indissolubility of marriage must admit that the French 
marriage Jaws—and it was with these she had to deal—are in- 
famous, and he who endeavors to reform them is a benefactor to 
society. Is it any wonder then that George Sand, who was a 
Frenchwoman to the backbone, and who never knew what it was to 
palter with any subject with which she was called upon to deal, 
should have denounced these odious laws with all the fervor of her 
sanguine nature? These laws favor the husband, and make infidel- 
ity on his part more venial than on that of the woman. Is George 
Sand to blame if she brings that forward as an injustice, claims 


the same rights for women as for men, and declares that in France - 


selfishness not only ruined society in general, but destroyed connubial 
happiness? On the contrary, she is quite right in her rebellion 
against the prevailing system of convenience. True, she sometimes 
defends her cause in a way that would lead her readers to suppose 
that she is opposed to all marriage; but we may pardon a little ex- 
travagance in her, for what great French writer was ever wanting in 
that commodity? If we examine more closely, however, we shall find 
that George Sand did not attack the institution of marriage in itself, 
but only in its faults and abuses. This is the reason why marriages 
in her romances, that is, those in which convenience is the guiding 
principle, are immorally contracted. A description of the misery 
resulting from such marriages forms the introduction, as it were, of 
nearly all her novels of this class ; after which follows the antithesis. 
She holds up moral marriages in contrast with immoral ones, and 
contends manfully for the former. She points out the shortcomings 
of our social relations, shows how they are to be remedied, insists 
upon a higher education for both man and woman, and presents as 
the result an ideal marriage such as we have seldom seen realized. 
Marriage is not to be an object of barter, but an affair of the heart. 
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She inveighs against vulgarity, frivolity, and indifference, and assumes 
that in a marriage where the characters are in harmony a high state 
of morality, and consequently of happiness, will be the result. “Away 
with brutal oaths and brutal laws!” she makes Consuelo exclaim, 
“leave to marriage its ideal, and do not seek to bind it with the iron 
fetters of the law; and when you find that it is not avarice, vanity, or 
lust that brings your sons and daughters together, when you are con- 
vinced that they comprehend the magnitude of their duties and the 
freedom of their choice, then you may allow them to belong to each 
other. But, mark my words! An oath isto be a religious license, an 
admonition, but never an injunction, an obligation, an ordinance with 
a menace and a chastisement, a self-imposed slavery with scandal, a. 
prison and chains in case of transgression. The inequality of the 
rights of the two sexes, the dissimilarity of the duties consecrated by 
public opinion, the erroneous distinction in matrimonial honor, and 
all the absurd ideas which prejudice has created in consequence of 
corrupt institutions, must of necessity diminish the confidence and 
destroy the enthusiasm of man and wife.” In all this there is not a 
syllable with which we can find fault. But the injustice done to 
George Sand by the reproach that she desired to substitute libertin- 
ism for marriage is shown still more clearly by the following passages 
from her excellent “ Lettres 4 Marcie”: “A singular cure for the de- 
pravity of society, to open door and window to unbridled licentious- 
ness! Perseverance in a moral carcer alone elevates man. . . . Every 
thing that tends to restrain our wishes and desires, which places a 
barrier to our unlawful inclinations and longings, tends also to make 
a heaven on earth. ... The endeavor of a few Saint Simonian 
women to-find pleasure in absence of restraint is dangerous.” As 
with marriage, so also with regard to female emancipation generally, 
George Sand is by no means so revolutionary as many have been led 
to suppose. On the contrary, her views are thoroughly sound and 
moderate, and they show that she opposed the St. Simonian doctrines 
in regard to the mission of women, and that she was guided solely 
by a high sense of justice. The fact that to one sex every thing 
was permitted and to the other nothing, was painful to her, and 
in endeavoring to put an end to this subordination she made no 
unreasonable demands. 

Notwithstanding the great number of George Sand’s romances, 
there is less variety in her characters than many would imagine. 
The same character is frequently reproduced with slight variations in 
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the coloring. She is fond of placing inferior men by the side of 
more intellectual women. She likes to make her gallants as insig- 
nificant as possible. They may be handsome or witty, but as a rule 
they possess no individuality, or at most only an unfavorable one. 
Such a man is Horace Cazalés in “ Rose et Blanche,” and Raymon de 
Ramiére in “ Indiana,” who, though he wins Indiana’s heart, is repre- 
sented as being very much her inferior, — mean, timid, and selfish. 
Another example of the same kind will be found in Lansac in “ Valen- 
tine,” who, according to the standard of society, behaves well toward 
Valentine, but notwithstanding is an ordinary man, not at all corre- 
sponding to the love-ideal of our authoress. We have another weak 
lover in “ Horace.” This strange and not very pleasant story is a 
striking example of the utter abandonment on the part of George 
_ Sand of all conventional considerations when she is called upon to 
hold the balance between virtue and vice. The only respectable 
character in it is a grisette, whose actions are continually guided by 
magnanimity, discretion, and self-esteem. In contrast to her is the 
love of a vain, fantastical student, which, although sincere for the 
moment, at the bottom is nothing but empty egotism. 
In “ Lucrezia Floriani” the lover is considered from a totally dif- 
_ ferent point of view. Prince Carol loves truly and devotedly, but 
unreasonably. The leading idea of the work is that a woman can 
never be happy in the love of a man whose love is, in its nature, far 
more feminine than masculine, no matter how cordial and unpretend- 
ing it may be. Carol loves for love’s sake, and nothing can draw him 
away ; whereas Salvator, who is introduced by way of contrast, as a 
good-hearted, cheerful man of the world, ceases to love when he finds 
it does not afford him the happiness which he seeks. Carol, in his 
craving for the absolute and undivided possession of Lucrezia, cuts 
her off from every pleasure. He is jealous of every thing she does. 
If she smells a flower or strokes a dog, he thinks she is amused with 
trifles. “She loves and admires every thing: how then can she love 
me, who except her see nothing, admire nothing, love and desire 
nothing? An abyss lies between us.” This morbid love and still 
more morbid jealousy make his mistress’s life miserable, for she loves 
him and is sorry for him, and she perishes piecemeal under the mental 
anguish caused by Carol’s absurd conduct, as if she were pricked to 
death with pins. In “ André” likewise, the woman is of the regular 
George Sand type, that is to say, superior to the man. Another 
example of a noble woman and a worthless man, as well as of the 
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ridiculousness of excluding women from the enjoyment of certain 
civil rights, is furnished in “ Gabriel,” one of the least known of 
George Sand’s works. It swarms with variations of her favorite 
theme, and bewails the ingratitude with which men are in the habit 
of requiting the love, generosity, and self-sacrifice of their “better 
halves.” This predilection of George Sand for placing women higher 
than men is easy to understand, and is the more excusable as being 
an innocent weapon in her hands in her championship of woman’s 
rights. 

Another ingredient in her romances, equally capable of being ex- 
plained, is illegitimacy. Many of her works abound in bastards 
and natural births. We need not wonder at this, for two reasons : 
first, her ancestors showed their small appreciation of the marriage 
tie, in consequence of which she had from her childhood continually 
before her eyes an illegitimate brother, the son of her father, and an 
illegitimate sister on the mother’s side; and second, if she saw no 
great harm in illegitimacy, she was an enemy to marriages of conven- 
ience ; consequently, in the absence of “free choice,” she might not be 
unwilling to tolerate it preliminarily in the way of concubinage, 
although she certainly did not approve of sensuality, as we shall 
presently see. 

In the love romances which we have just sketched, as well as in 
George Sand’s love descriptions generally, her painting of details 
deserves our atténtion, testifying as it does to great talent for obser- 
vation and faculty of thought. She not only knows how to intro- 
duce material details, such as bodily health, the effect of clothing, 
demeanor, attitude, and the like, but. she can also describe nervous 
crises, magnetism, or the attraction which one person is capable of 
exercising upon another, and the progressive development of love. 
She is continually making observations respecting the situation of 
lovers in the various stages of their passion, in doing which she 
betrays a surprisingly correct knowledge of the heart. “Lucrezia 
Floriani” abounds with examples of this talent. For instance: when 
Prince Carol finds his love returned, he trembles at his sudden suc- 
cess, considers his victory too easily achieved, fears a retrogression 
on the part of Lucrezia, and is dissatisfied at his premature self- 
congratulation. At times the effect of the picture is heightened by 
a tinge of sentimentality. Mauprat says of the first kiss he receives 
from Edmée: “This kiss was the first that a woman had given me; 
it reminded me of the last that my mother gave me, and instead of 
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pleasure it caused me only sadness.” How beautifully that indicates 
the progress of Mauprat’s psychological education! But George 
Sand’s power goes still further than this. She has shown that she 
can do what only a few chosen spirits are capable of, for she can 
describe the young, budding, pure, fresh love in a way that even 
genuine poets can rarely boast of. Excellent proofs of this may be 
found in “ Mauprat,” but the finest is in “Valentine,” in the scene 
where Benedict and Valentine are seated on the margin of a lake, 
in whose pellucid waters they mutually behold each other's images 
reflected. 

Few writers have been the object of such divergent criticism, have 
been so unstintedly praised and so mercilessly condemned as George 
Sand. Those who sympathized with her views found as a rule little 
to blame in them, while her adversaries were unwilling to discover a 
single good hair in her head. Thousands of senseless stories have 
been related of her person, of her works and opinions, and have 
found credulous believers and diligent disseminators. Wretched 
translations of apparently obnoxious passages have also contributed 
their part to swell the general chorus of vituperation. She has been 
accused of having corrupted the ideas of the world, and blamed as 
being the cause of the depravity of France in modern times. It is 
especially interesting to compare the utterances of the French press 
after George Sand’s death. The “ Rappel” said :— 


“The whole human race must go into mourning. French literature has had 
women of masculine mind, but George Sand excelled them all. She had not only 
the power but the will. She has worked well. What a stately number of works ! 
Her characters are men and women, but they are more than that. They are first 
of all themselves, and then they are their author. She infused into them her whole 
soul, her superiority, her mental dignity, her magnanimity. Under her great 
talents there lay a great heart. She loved all humanity. She is dead, if when 
speaking of one who has left such treasures behind her we may speak of death. 
Her works will never die, nor her images, more glowing than life; and her charac- 
ters will serve as friends and guides to all coming generations.” 


By the side of this enthusiastic eulogy, altogether in keeping with 
the spirit and style of Victor Hugo, we may place by way of contrast 
the following passage from the “ Union” : — 

“We will not criticise before the open grave. Respect commands us to be 
silent. Still we cannot forget that George Sand has exercised a fatal influence on 
the mind of the age; that she devoted her great talents to the furtherance of revo- 
lutionary and anti-social ideas. Since Rousseau and Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
whose direct descendant she was, she was one of our best and greatest writers. 
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Why did she make so bad a use of the ability with which Providence had endowed 
her? What remains of her works? A few rural stories are the only portion of 
her numerous writings with which posterity will concern itself.” 


For a long time George Sand fared the worst in England. Ina 
foolish article which appeared in the “Quarterly Review,” in 1836, 
she was placed far lower even than Dumas or Paul de Kock, and 
without a single word of commendation was spoken of as the most 
indecent writer whose works had ever been offered for public sale. 
It was asserted of her writings that “in any other country they would 
have been publicly burned by the common hangman.” Eight years 
later the same periodical said: “An attempt is made to introduce an 
English translation of these infamous productions, leaving out the 
obscenities. We denounce the scheme ; the public would not tolerate 
the poison.” Thirty years since, an English authoress said of George 
Sand’s works: “ They are so shamefully smutty that even the inmates 
of the Paris brothels are ashamed to be caught reading them.” How 
she got information from such localities is more than we can tell. 
Of course all these criticisms only prove that their writers could 
never have read a line of George Sand. Nevertheless, the conse- 
quence was that John Bull was very evilly disposed towards the poor 
occupant of Nohant Castle, and looked upon her as a sort of Satan, 
endowed with a terrible power and inclination for destruction, and 
animated by an unextinguishable desire to banish virtue from the 
face of the earth. And whence all this groundless abuse? It 
sprung not so much from British indignation respecting George 
Sand’s theoretical onslaughts on society, on rooted prejudices, and on 
“sacred truths,” as from her pantaloons. That she wore men’s cos- 
tume was considered as an infallible proof of her supreme wickedness. 
There are fashionable English authoresses who write much greater 
indelicactes than George Sand, — if, indeed, we may use such a word 
in connection with her,—and wko are eagerly read, but who for- 
tunately for themselves have never so far forgotten propriety as to 
dress in male attire. 

In conclusion, we would say a few words respecting the so-called 
“frightfully immoral tendency” of George Sand’s works. We deny 
that they contain any thing immoral. They contain, perhaps, a good 
deal that is calculated to give pain and to startle a reader of delicate 
nerves, but there is nothing in them that can either corrupt or demor- 
alize him. Here and there we jind unzsthetic spots, repulsive and 
disagreeable episodes, but on the whole the general tendency and 
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treatment of her works may be pronounced chaste. Everywhere 
they furnish evidence of profound sensibility, an upright striving 
after the truth, large ideas, and a noble mind. No one feels more 
sadly or more deeply than she how great a loss is that of purity of 
heart and mind. Her heroines are peculiarly chaste. Fiamma, Con- 
suelo, Edmée, Genevieve, &c., are grand creations, who by firmness, 
dignity, and virtue resist repeated temptations. Without being 
amazons, for they have nothing masculine about them except their 
courage and energy, they are dependent, not on society, but on 
their own will,—a favorite point with our authoress, and one on 
which she continually lays great stress. As regards George Sand’s 
moral feeling, it will be sufficient to mention that she never treats 
adultery lightly or as a joke, but always as a crime attended with 
serious consequences, while really immoral French writers are in the 
habit of treating chastity and conjugal fidelity as things which it is 
glorious to overcome. Compared with her colleagues, she is, gen- 
erally speaking, morality personified. On matters relating to mar- 
riage, as we believe we have abundantly proved, she is any thing but 
immoral. True, in the warmth of her feelings, her fatalism, and her 
inclination to hold “society” responsible for more than is just, she 
is not over-puritanical ; but this fault is far outweighed by the great 
value she sets upon virtue, and the high standard she applies to love. 
For a Frenchwoman, her point of view is an exemplary one. Nothing 
shows her superiority over others more than the hearty contempt 
she expresses. for the ordinary heroes of romance. The d/as¢é, var- 
nished, winning Parisians to whom other novelists’ heroines are in the 
habit of sacrificing their easy virtue are always represented by George 
Sand as the pests of the female world. In themselves, no doubt, 
the opinions and many of the subjects chosen by our authoress may 
appear more or less immoral to readers of other nations; but the 
way in which she treats them is far from immoral. The reader who 
is able to place himself within the circle of French ideas will easily 
perceive how possible are many of the seductions described by her, 
and will both appreciate her works and profit by them. Even upon 
readers who do not agree with her she is likely to exercise a beneficial 
influence. The time has happily gone by when young and im- 
prudent minds might have been led astray by her glowing and pas- 
sionate descriptions, as happened with Goethe’s “ Werther’s Leiden.” 
Many a mind has she elevated, comforted, and impelled to virtuous 
thoughts and noble aims. No one has a greater right to be called 
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virtuous than George Sand. She treats every subject seriously, utters 
what she believes to be true and right, and disseminates it with all 
the energy and ability she can command, regardless of existing preju- 
dices. It is absurd to say that novels and romances are not the 
media through which ideas like hers are to be conveyed. In the first 
place, it is the form of all others best adapted to the diffusion of all 
sorts of ideas ; and second, our authoress uses it with the same right 
as the journalist employs the newspaper, the politician the pamphlet, 
the painter the brush, the orator the living word, and the legislator 
the official gazette. George Sand used romarice and narrative as 
weapons against the ridiculous prejudices and pernicious vices of her 
time. In doing this, like every other reformer she may occasionally 
have fallen into error, which was the more likely in her case, inas- 
much as the sentiments to which she gave such passionate utterance 
often suffered from the manner in which she uttered them, and were 
not always expressed with sufficient perspicuity. 

LEopoLD KATSCHER. 


SEPARATION. 


TAND, I pray thee, apart and touch me not ! 
Phine the world is, mine the world’s despite ; 
I am darkness, dear, and thou art light ; 
Thou art strong of heart, while I, God wot, 
Now the battle is waxen fierce and hot, 
cg my weariness should crush thee quite ; 
or mine armor availeth not in fight, 

And in thine I will not cast my lot. 


Stand apart! The night meets not the day. 
Time will have it thus ; approach not even ! 

Be not mine, who art my life alway, 

Wait till death be done; and then — in heaven — 
Thine shall be the higher heaven, God will! 


Stand, I pray thee, apart! . . . but love me still. 
WILLIAM M. HARDINGE. 
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CABINET GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


UR patriotism seems of late to have been exchanging its wonted 

tone of confident hope for one of desponding solicitude. Anxiety 
about the future of our institutions seems to be daily becoming 
stronger in the minds of thoughtful Americans. A feeling of un- 
easiness is undoubtedly prevalent, sometimes taking the shape of a 
fear that grave, perhaps radical, defects in our mode of government 
are militating against our liberty and prosperity. A marked and 
alarming decline in statesmanship, a rule of levity and folly instead 
of wisdom and sober forethought in legislation, threaten to shake 
our trust not only in the men by whom our national policy is con- 
trolled, but also in the very principles upon which our Government 
rests. Both State and National legislatures are looked upon with 
nervous suspicion, and we hail an adjournment of Congress as a 
temporary immunity from danger. In casting abouf for the chief 
cause of the admitted evil, many persons*have convinced themselves 
that it is to be found in the principle of universal suffrage. When 
Dr. Woolsey, in his admirable work on Political Science, speaks with 
despondency of the influence of this principle upon our political life, 
he simply gives clear expression to misgivings which he shares with 
a growing minority of his countrymen. We must, it is said, purge 
the constituencies of their ignorant elements, if we would have high- 
minded, able, worthy representatives. We see adventurers, who in 
times of revolution and confusion were suffered to climb to high and 
responsible places, still holding positions of trust; we perceive that 
our institutions, when once thrown out of gear, seem to possess no 
power of self-readjustment, — and we hasten to cast discredit upon 
that principie the establishment of which has been regarded as 
America’s greatest claim to political honor, —the right of every man 
to a voice in the Government under which he lives. The existence 
of such sentiments is in itself an instructive fact. But while it is 
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indisputably true that universal suffrage is a constant element of 
weakness, and exposes us to many dangers which we might other- 
wise escape, its operation does not suffice alone to explain existing 
evils. Those who make this the scapegoat of all our national griev- 
ances have made too superficial an analysis of the abuses about 
which they so loudly complain. 

What is the real cause of this solicitude and doubt? It is, in our 
opinion, to be found in the absorption of all power by a legislature 
which is practically irresponsible for its acts. But even this would 
not necessarily be harmful, were it not for the addition of a despotic 
principle which it is my present purpose to consider. 

At its highest development, representative government is that form 
which best enables a free people to govern themselves. The main 
object of a representative assembly, therefore, should be the dis- 
cussion of public business. They should legislate as if in the pres- 
ence of the whole country, because they come under the closest 
scrutiny and fullest criticism of all the representatives of the country 
speaking in open and free debate. Only in such an assembly, only 
in such an atmosphere of publicity, only by means of such a vast 
investigating machine, can the different sections of a great country 
learn each other’s feelings and interests. It is not enough that the 
general course of legislation is known to all. Unless during its 
progress it is subjected to a thorough, even a tediously prolonged, 
process of public sifting, to the free comment of friend and foe alike, 
to the ordeal of battle among those upon whose vote its fate depends, 
an act of open legislation may have its real intent and scope com- 
pletely concealed by its friends and undiscovered by its enemies, and 
it may be as fatally mischievous as the darkest measures of an oligar- 
chy or a despot. Nothing can be more obvious than the fact that the 
very life of free, popular institutions is dependent upon their breathing 
the bracing air of thorough, exhaustive, and open discussions, or that 
select Congressional committees, whose proceedings must from their 
very nature be secret, are,as means of legislation, dangerous and 
unwholesome. Parliaments are forces for freedom; for “talk is per- 
suasion, persuasion is force, the one force which can sway freemen 
to deeds such as those which have made England what she is,” or 
our English stock what it is. 

Congress is a deliberative body in which there is little real delibera- 
tion ; a legislature which legislates with no real discussion of its busi- 
ness. Our Government is practically carried on by irresponsible 
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committees. Too few Americans take the trouble to inform them- 
selves as to the methods of Congressional management ; and, as a 
consequence, not many have perceived that almost absolute power 
has fallen into the hands of men whose irresponsibility prevents the 
regulation of their conduct by the people from whom they derive 
their authority. The most important, most powerful.man in the 
government of the United States in time of peace is the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Instead of being merely an executive 
officer, whose principal duties are those immediately connected with 
the administration of the rules of order, he is a potent party chief, 
the only chief of any real potency,—and must of necessity be so. 
He must be the strongest and shrewdest member of his party in the 
lower House ; for almost all the real business of that House is trans- 
acted by committees whose members are his nominees. Unless the 
rules of the House be suspended by a special two-thirds vote, every 
bill introduced must be referred, without debate, to the proper Stand- 
ing Committee, with whom rests the privilege of embodying it, or 
any part-of it, in their reports, or of rejecting it altogether. The 
House very seldom takes any direct action upon any measures intro- 
duced by individual members ; its votes and discussions are almost 
entirely confined to com*nittee reports and committee dictation. The 
whole attitude of business depends upon forty-seven Standing Com- 
mittees. Even the discussions upon their directive reports are merely 
nominal, — liberal forms, at most. Take, as an example of the work- 
ings of the system, the functions and privileges of the Committee 
of Ways and Means. To it is intrusted the financial policy of the 
country ; its thairman is, in reality, our Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
With the aid of his colleagues he determines the course of legislation 
upon finance; in English political phrase, he draws up the budget. 
All the momentous questions connected with our finance are debated 
in the private sessions of this committee, and there only. For, when 
the budget is submitted to the House for its consideration, only a very 
limited time is allowed for its discussion ; and, besides the member 
of the committee to whom its introduction is intrusted, no one is 
permitted to speak save those to whom he through courtesy yields 
the floor, and who must have made arrangements beforehand with 
the Speaker to be recognized. Where, then, is there room for 
thorough discussion,—for discussion of any kind? If carried, the 
provisions of the budget must be put into operation by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who may be directly opposed to the principles which 
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it embodies. If lost, no one save Congress itself is responsible for 
the consequent embarrassment into which the nation is brought, — 
and Congress as a body is not readily punishable. 

It must at once be evident to every thinking man that a policy 
thus regulated cannot be other than vacillating, uncertain, devoid 
of plan or consistency. This is certainly a phase of representative 
government peculiar to ourselves. And yet its development was 
most natural and apparently necessary. It is hardly possible for a 
body of several hundred men, without official or authoritative leaders, 
to determine upon any line of action without interminable wrangling 
and delays injurious to the interests under their care. Left to their 
own resources, they would be as helpless as any other mass meeting. 
Without leaders having authority to guide their deliberations and 
give a definite direction to the movement of legislation ; and, more- 
over, with none of that sense of responsibility which constantly rests 
upon those whose duty it is to work out to a successful issue the 
policies which they themselves originate, yet with full power to dic- 
tate policies which others must carry into execution, —a recognition 
of the need of some sort of leadership, and of a division of labor, 
led to the formation of these Standing Committees, to which are 
intrusted the shaping of the national policy in the several depart- 
ments of administration, as well as the prerogatives of the initia- 
tive in legislation and leadership in debate. When theoretically 
viewed, this is an ingenious and apparently harmless device, but one 
which, in practice, subverts that most fundamental of all the princi- 
ples of a free State,—the right of the people to a potential voice in 
their own government. Great measures of legislation are discussed 
and determined, not conspicuously in public session of the people’s 
representatives, but in the unapproachable privacy of committee 
rooms. 

But what less imperfect means of representative government can 
we find without stepping beyond the bounds of a true republicanism ? 
Certainly none other than those which were rejected by the Con- 
stitutional Convention. When the Convention of 1787, upon the 
submission of the report of the Committee of Detail, came to con- 
sider the respective duties and privileges of the legislative and execu- 
tive departments, and the relations which these two branches of the 
Government should sustain towards each other, many serious ques- 
tions presented themselves for solution. One of the gravest of these 
was, whether or not the interests of the public service would be fur- 
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thered: by allowing some of the higher officers of State to occupy seats 
in the legislature. The propriety and practical advantage of such a 
course were obviously suggested by a similar arrangement under the 
British Constitution, to which our political fathers often and wisely 
looked for useful hints. But since the spheres of the several depart- 


_ ments were in the end defined with all the clearness, strictness, and 


care possible to a written instrument, the opinion prevailed among 
the members of the Convention that it would be unadvisable to estab- 
lish any such connection between the Executive and Congress. They 
thought, in their own fervor of patriotism and intensity of respect for 
written law, that paper barriers would prove sufficient to prevent the 
encroachments of any one department upon the prerogatives of any 


other; that these vaguely broad laws — or principles of law — would 


be capable of securing and maintaining the harmonious and mutually 
helpful co-operation of the several branches; that the exhibition of 
these general views of government would be adequate to the stupen- 
dous task of preventing the legislature from rising to the predomi- 
nance of influence, which, nevertheless, constantly lay within its 
reach. But, in spite of constitutional barriers, the legislature has 
become the imperial power of the State, as it must of necessity 
become under every representative system ; and experience of the 
consequences of a complete separation of the legislative and executive 
branches long since led that able and sagacious commentator upon 
the Constitution, Chief-Justice Story, to remark that, “if it would not 
have been safe to trust the heads of departments, as representatives, 
to the choice of the people, as their constituents, it would have been 
at least some gain to have allowed them seats, like territorial dele-. 
gates, in the House of Representatives, where they might freely 
debate without a title to vote.” In short, the framers of the Con- 
stitution, in endeavoring to act in accordance with the principle of 
Montesquieu’s celebrated and unquestionably just political maxim, — 
that the legislative, executive, and judicial departments of a free State 
should be separate, — made their separation so complete as to amount 
to isolation. To the methods of representative government which have 
sprung from these provisions of the Constitution, by which the Con- 
vention thought so carefully to guard and limit the powers of the 
legislature, we must look for an explanation, in a large measure, of 
the evils over which we now find ourselves lamenting. 

What, then, is Cabinet government? What is the change pro- 
posed? Simply to give to the heads of the Executive departments — 
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the members of the Cabinet — seats in Congress, with the privilege 
of the initiative in legislation and some part of the unbounded privi- 
leges now commanded by the Standing Committees. ‘But the advo- 
cates of such a change —and they are now not a few—deceive them- 
selves when they maintain that it would not necessarily involve the 
principle of ministerial responsibility, — that is, the resignation of the 
Cabinet upon the defeat of any important part of their plans. For, 
if Cabinet officers sit in Congress as official representatives of the 
Executive, this principle of responsibility must of necessity come 
sooner or later to be recognized. Experience would soon demonstrate 
the practical impossibility of their holding their seats, and continuing 
to represent the Administration, after they had found themselves 
unable to gain the consent of a majority to their policy. Their func- 
tions would be peculiar. They would constitute a link between the 
legislative and executive branches of the general Government, and, 
as representatives of the Executive, must hold the right of the initia- 
tive in legislation. Otherwise their position would be an anomalous 
one, indeed. There would be little danger and evident propriety in 
extending to them the first right of introducing measures relative to 
the administration of the several departments ; and they could possess 
such a right without denying the fullest privileges to other members, 
But, whether granted this initiative or not, the head of each depart- 
ment would undoubtedly find it necessary to take a decided and open 
stand for or against every measure bearing upon the affairs of his 
department, by whomsoever introduced. No high-spirited man would 
long remain in an office in the business of which he was not permitted 
to pursue a policy which tallied with his own principles and con- 
victions. If defeated by both Houses, he would naturally resign ; 
and not many years would pass before resignation upon defeat would 
have become an established precedent, — and resignation upon defeat 
is the essence of responsible government. In arguing, therefore, for 
the admission of Cabinet officers into the legislature, we are logi- 
cally brought to favor responsible Cabinet government in the United 
States. 

But, to give to the President the right to choose whomsoever he 
pleases as his constitutional advisers, after having constituted Cabinet 
officers ex officio members of Congress, would be to empower him to 
appoint a limited number of representatives, and would thus be plainly 
at variance with republican principles. The highest order of respgn- 
sible government could, then, be established in the United States 
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' only by laying upon the President the necessity of selecting his Cab- 
- inet from among the number of representatives already chosen by 
the people, or by the legislatures of the States. 

Such a change in our legislative system would not be so radical as 
it might at first appear: it would certainly be very far from revo- 
lutionary. Under our present system we suffer all the inconveniences, 
are hampered by all that is defective in the machinery, of responsible 
government, without securing any of the many benefits which would 
follow upon its complete establishment. Cabinet officers are now 
appointed only with the consent of the Senate. Such powers as a 
Cabinet with responsible leadership must possess are now divided 
among the forty-seven Standing Committees, whose prerogatives of 
irresponsible leadership savor of despotism, because exercised for the 
most part within the secret precincts of a committee room, and not 
under the eyes of the whole House, and thus of the whole country. 
These committees, too, as has been said, rule without any of that 
freedom of public debate which is essential to the liberties of the 
people. Their measures are too often mere partisan measures, and 
are hurried through the forms of voting by a party majority whose 
interest it is that all serious opposition, all debate that might develop 
obstructive antagonism, should be suppressed. Under the conditions 
of Cabinet government, however, full and free debates are sure to 
take place. For what are these conditions? According as their 
policy stands or falls, the ministers themselves stand or fall; to the 
party which supports them each discussion involves a trial of strength 
with their opponents ; upon it depends the amount of their success as 
a party: while to the opposition the triumph of ministerial plans 
means still further exclusion from office; their overthrow, accession 
to power. To each member of the assembly every debate offers an 
opportunity for placing himself, by able argument, in a position to 
command a place in any future Cabinet that may be formed from the 
ranks of his own party; each speech goes to the building up (or 
the tearing down) of his political fortunes. There is, therefore, an 
absolute certainty that every phase of every subject will be drawn 
carefully and vigorously, will be dwelt upon with minuteness, will be 
viewed from every possible standpoint. The legislative, holding 
full power of final decision, would find itself in immediate contact 
with the executive and its policy. Nor would there be room for 
factious government or factious opposition. Plainly, ministers must 
found their policies, an opposition must found its attacks, upon well-con- 
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sidered principles ; for in this open sifting of debate, when every feature 
of every measure, even to the motives which prompted it, is the subject 
of out-spoken discussion and keen scrutiny, no chicanery, no party 
craft, no questionable principles can long hide themselves. Party 
trickery, legislative jobbery, are deprived of the very air they breathe, 
—the air of secrecy, of concealment. The public is still surprised 
whenever they find that dishonest legislation has been allowed to 
pass unchallenged. Why surprised? As things are, measures are 
determined in the interests of corporations, and the suffering people 
know almost nothing of them until their evil tendencies crop out in 
actual execution. Under lobby pressure from interested parties, they 
have been cunningly concocted in the closet sessions of partisan 
committees, and, by the all-powerful aid of party machinery, have been 
hurried through the stages of legislation without debate ; so that even 
Press correspondents are often as ignorant of the real nature of such 
special measures as the outside public. Any searching debate of such 
questions would at once have brought the public eye upon them, and 
how could they then have stood? Lifting the lid of concealment 
must have been the discovery to all concerned of their unsavory 
character. Light would have killed them. ; 

We are thus again brought into the presence of the cardinal fact of 
this discussion, —that debate is the essential function of a popular 
representative body. In the severe, distinct, and sharp enunciation of 
underlying principles, the unsparing examination and telling criticism 
of opposite positions, the careful, painstaking unravelling of all the 
issues involved, which are incident to the free discussion of questions 
of public policy, we see the best, the only effective, means of educating 
public opinion. Can any one suppose for one moment that, in the 
late heated and confused discussions of the Bland silver bill, the 
Western papers would have had any color of justification in claiming 
that the Resumption Act of 1875 was passed secretly and without 
the knowledge of the people, if we had then had responsible govern- 
ment? Although this all-important matter was before the country 
for more than a year; was considered by two Congresses, recom- 
mended by more than one Congressional committee ; was printed and 
circulated for the perusal of the people ; was much spoken of, though 
little understood by the Press at the time, —the general mass of our 
population knew little or nothing about it, for it elicited almost no 
statesmanlike comment upon the floor of Congress, was exposed to 
none of the analysis of earnest debate. What, however, would have 
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been its history under a well-ordered Cabinet government? It would 
have been introduced —if introduced at all—to the House by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as a part of the financial policy of the 
Administration, supported by the authority and sanction of the entire 
Cabinet. At once it would have been critically scanned by the lead- 
ers of the opposition ; at each reading of the bill, and especially in 
Committee of the Whole, its weak points would have been mercilessly 
assailed, and its strong features urged in defence; attacks upon its 
principle by the opposition would have been met by an unequivocal 
avowal of “soft money” principles from the majority; and, defended 
by men anxious to win honors in support of the ministry, it would have 
been dissected by all those who were at issue with the financial doc- 
trines of the majority, discussed and re-discussed until all its essential, 
all its accidental features, and all its remotest tendencies, had been 
dinned into the public ear, so that no man in the nation could have pre- 
tended ignorance of its meaning and object. The educational influ- 
ence of such discussions is two-fold, and operates in two directions, — 
upon the members of the legislature themselves, and upon the people 
whom they represent. Thus do the merits of the two systems — Com- 
mittee government and government by a responsible Cabinet — hinge 
upon this matter of a full and free discussion of all subjects of leg- 


-islation ; upon the principle stated by Mr. Bagehot, that “free gov- 


ernment is self-government,—a government of the pepple by the 
people.” It is perhaps safe to say, that the Government which se- 
cures the most thorough discussions of public interests, — whose ad- 
ministration most nearly. conforms to the opinions of the governed, — 
is the freest and the best. And certainly, when judged by this prin- 
ciple, government by irresponsible Standing Committees can bear no 
comparison with government by means of a responsible ministry ; 
for, as we have seen,—and as others besides Senator Hoar have 
shown, —its essential feature is a vicious suppression of debate. 
Only a single glance is necessary to discover how utterly Committee 
government must fail to give effect to public opinion. In the first 
place, the exclusion of debate prevents the intelligent formation of 
opinion on the part of the nation at large; in the second place, public 
opinion, when once formed, finds it impossible to exercise any imme- 
diate control over the action of its representatives. There is no one 
in Congress to speak for the nation. Congress is a conglomeration 
of inharmonious elements ; a collection of men representing each his 
neighborhood, each his local interest ; an alarmingly large proportion of 
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its legislation is “ special ;” all of it is at best only a limping compromise 
between the conflicting interests of the innumerable localities repre- 
sented. There is no guiding or harmonizing power. Are the people 
in favor of a particular policy, — what means have they of forcing it 
upon the sovereign legislature at Washington? None but the most 
imperfect. If they return representatives who favor it (and this is 
the most they can do), these representatives being under no directing 
power will find a mutual agreement impracticable among so many, 
and will finally settle upon some policy which satisfies nobody, re- 
moves no difficulty, and makes little definite or valuable provision 
for the future. They must, indeed, be content with whatever measure 
the appropriate committee chances to introduce. Responsible minis- 
tries, on the other hand, form the policy of their parties ; the strength 
of their party is at their command; the course of legislation turns 
upon the acceptance or rejection by the Houses of definite and con- 
sistent plans upon which they determine. In forming its judgment 
of their policy, the nation knows whereof it is judging; and, with 
biennial Congresses, it may soon decide whether any given policy 
shall stand or fall. The question would then no longer be, What 
representatives shall we choose to represent our chances in this 
haphazard game of legislation ?: but, What plans of national admin- 
istration shall we sanction? Would not party programmes mean 
something then? Could they be constructed only to deceive and 
bewilder ? 

But, above and beyond all this, a responsible Cabinet constitutes 
a link between. the executive and legislative departments of the Gov- 
ernment which experience declares in the clearest tones to be abso- 
lutely necessary in a well-regulated, well-proportioned body politic. 
None can so well judge of the perfections or imperfections of a law 
as those who have to administer it. Look, for example, at the im- 
portant matter of taxation. The only legitimate object of taxation 
is the support of Government; and who can so well determine the 
requisite revenue as those who conduct the Government? Who can 
so well choose feasible means of taxation, available sources of revenue, 
as those who have to meet the practical difficulties of tax-collection ? 
And what surer guarantee against exorbitant estimates and unwise 
taxation, than the necessity of full explanation and defence before the 
whole House? The same principles, of course, apply to all legislation 
upon matters connected with any of the Executive departments. 

Thus, then, not only can Cabinet ministers meet the needs of their 
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departments more adequately and understandingly, and conduct their 
administration better than can irresponsible committees, but they are 
also less liable to misuse their powers. Responsible ministers must 
secure from the House and Senate an intelligent, thorough, and 
practical treatment of their affairs; must vindicate their principles 
in open battle on the floor of Congress. The public is thus enabled 
to exercise a direct scrutiny over the workings of the Executive 
departments, to keep all their operations under a constant stream of 
daylight. Ministers could do nothing under the shadow of darkness ; 
committees do all in the dark. It can easily be seen how constantly 
ministers would be plied with questions about the conduct of public 
affairs, and how necessary it would be for them to satisfy their ques- 
tioners if they did not wish to fall under suspicion, distrust, and 
obloquy. 

But, while the people would thus be able to defend themselves 
through their representatives against malfeasance or inefficiency in 
the management of their business, the heads of the departments 
would also have every opportunity to defend their administration of 
the people’s affairs against unjust censure or crippling legislation. 
Corruption in office would court concealment in vain; vicious trifling 
with the administration of public business by irresponsible persons 
would meet with a steady and effective check. The ground would 
be clear for a manly and candid defence of ministerial methods ; wild 
schemes of legislation would meet with a cold repulse from ministerial 
authority. The salutary effect of such a change would most con- 
spicuously appear in the increased effectiveness of our now crumbling 
civil, military, and naval services ; for we should no longer be cursed 
with tardy, insufficient, and misapplied appropriations. The ministers 
of War, of the Navy, of the Interior, would be able to submit their 
estimates in person, and to procure speedy and regular appropriations ; 
and half the abuses at present connected with appropriative legisla- 
tion would necessarily disappear with the present committee system. 
Appropriations now, though often inadequate, are much oftener waste- 
ful and fraudulent. Under responsible government, every appro- 
priation asked by an Executive chief, as well as the reasons by which 
he backed his request, would be subjected to the same merciless 
sifting processes of debate as would characterize the consideration 
of other questions. Always having their responsible agents thus 
before them, the people would at once know how much they were 
spending, and for what it was spent. 
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When we come to speak of the probable influence of responsible 
Cabinet government upon the development of statesmanship and the 
renewal of the now perishing growth of statesmanlike qualities, we 
come upon a vital interest of the whole question. Will it bring with 
it worthy successors of Hamilton and Webster? Will it replace a 
leadership of trickery and cunning device by one of ability and moral 
strength? If it will not, why advocate it? If it will, how gladly and 
eagerly and imperatively ought we to demand it! The most despotic 
of Governments under the control of wise statesmen is preferable to 
the freest ruled by demagogues. Now, there are few more common, 
and perhaps few more reasonable, beliefs than that at all times, 
among the millions of population who constitute the body of this 
great nation, there is here and there to be found a man with all the 
genius, all the deep and strong patriotism, all the moral vigor, and all 
the ripeness of knowledge and variety of acquisition which gave 
power and lasting fame to the greater statesmen of our past history. 
We bewail and even wonder at the fact that these men do not find 
their way into public life, to claim power and leadership in the service 
of their country. We naturally ascribe their absence to the repug- 
nance which superior minds must feel for the intrigues, the glaring 
publicity, and the air of unscrupulousness and even dishonesty which 
are the characteristics, or at least the environments, of political life. 
In our disappointment and vexation that they do not, even at the 
most distressing sacrifice of their personal convenience and peace, 
devote themselves to the study and practice of state-craft, we turn 
for comfort to re-read history’s lesson, — that many countries find their 
greatest statesmen in times of extraordinary crisis or rapid transition 
and progress ; the intervals of slow gyowth and uninteresting every- 
day administration of the government being noted only for the eleva- 
tion of mediocrity, or at most of shrewd cunning, to high admin- 
istrative places. We take cold consolation from the hope that times 
of peril— which sometimes seem close enough at hand—will not 
find us without strong leaders worthy of the most implicit confidence. 
Thus we are enabled to arrive at the comfortable and fear-quieting 
conclusion that it is from no fault of ours, certainly from no defects 
in our forms of government, that we are ruled by scheming, incom- 
petent, political tradesmen, whose aims and ambitions are merely 
personal, instead of by broad-minded, masterful statesmen, whose 
sympathies and purposes are patriotic and national. 

To supply the conditions of statesmanship is, we conclude, beyond 
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our power; for the causes of its decline and the means necessary to its 
development are beyond ourken. Let us take anew departure. Let us, 
drawing light from every source within the range of our knowledge, 
make a little independent analysis of the conditions of statesmanship, 
with a view to ascertaining whether or not it is in reality true that 
we cannot contribute to its development, or even perchance give it a 
perennial growth among us. We learn from a critical survey of the 
past, that, so far as political affairs are concerned, great critical epochs 
are the man-making epochs of history, that revolutionary influences 
are man-making influences. And why? If this be the law, it must 
have some adequate reason underlying it; and we seem to find the 
reason a very plain and conspicuous one. Crises give birth and a 
new growth to statesmanship because they are peculiarly periods of 


-action, in which talents find the widest and the freest scope. They 


are periods not only of action, but also of unusual opportunity for 
gaining leadership and a controlling and guiding influence. It is 
opportunity for transcendent influence, therefore, which calls into 
active public life a nation’s greater minds, — minds which might 
otherwise remain absorbed in the smaller affairs of private life. And 
we thus come upon the principle, —a principle which will appear the 
more incontrovertible the more it is looked into and tested, — that 
governmental forms will call to the work of administration able minds 
and strong hearts constantly or infrequently, according as they do or 
do not afford them at all times an opportunity of gaining and retain- 
ing a commanding authority and an undisputed leadership in the 
nation’s councils. Now it certainly needs no argument to prove that 
government by supreme committees, whose members are appointed 
at the caprice of an irresponsible party chief, by seniority, because of 
reputation gained in entirely different fields, or because of partisan 
shrewdness, is not favorable to a full and strong development of 
statesmanship. Certain it is that statesmanship has been steadily 
dying out in the United States since that stupendous crisis during 
which its government felt the first throbs of life. In the govern- 
ment of the United States there is no place found for the leadership 
of men of real ability. Why, then, complain that we have no leaders ? 
The President can seldom make himself recognized as a leader ; he is 
merely the executor of the sovereign legislative will; his Cabinet 
officers are little more than chief clerks, or superintendents, in the 
Executive departments, who advise the President as to matters in 
most of which he has no power of action independently of the con- 
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currence of the Senate. The most ambitious representative can rise 
no higher than the chairmanship of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, or the Speakership of the House. The cardinal feature of 

‘ 4 Cabinet government, on the other hand, is responsible leadership, — 
the leadership and authority of a small body of men who have won 

i} the foremost places in their party by a display of administrative 
“4 talents, by evidence of high ability upon the floor of Congress in the 
stormy play of debate. None but the ablest can become leaders and 
masters in this keen tournament in which arguments are the weapons, 
and the people the judges. Clearly defined, definitely directed poli- 
cies arouse bold and concerted opposition ; and leaders of oppositions 
become in time leaders of Cabinets. Such a recognized leadership 
it is that is necessary to the development of statesmanship under 
popular, republican institutions ; for only such leadership can make 
politics seem worthy of cultivation to men of high mind andaim. 
And if party success in Congress—the ruling body of the nation — 
depends upon power in debate, skill and prescience in policy, success- 
ful defence of or attacks upon ruling ministries, how ill can contend- 
a ing parties spare their men of ability from Congress! To keep men 
° of the strongest mental and moral fibre in Congress would become a 
[party necessity. Party triumph would then be a matter of might in 
debate, not of supremacy in subterfuge. The two great national 
. parties — and upon the existence of two great parties, with clashings 
and mutual jealousies and watchings, depends the health of free 
' political institutions — are dying for want of unifying and vitalizing 
principles. Without leaders, they are also without policies, without 

aims. With leaders there must be followers, there must be parties. 

And with leaders whose leadership was earned in an open war of 

principle against principle, by the triumph of one opinion over all 

: opposing opinions, parties must from the necessities of the case have 
definite policies. Platforms, then, must mean something. Broken 

promises will then end in broken power. A Cabinet without a policy 

: that is finding effect in progressive legislation is, in a country of fre- 
quent elections, inviting its own defeat. Or is there, on the other 

i hand, a determined, aggressive opposition? Then the ministry have 
a right to ask them what they would do under similar circumstances, 
wer@ the reins of government to fall to them. And if the opposition 

are then silent, they cannot reasonably expect the country to intrust 
the government to them. Witness the situation of the Liberal party in 
England during the late serious crisis in Eastern affairs. Not daring 
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to propose any policy, — having indeed, because of the disintegration 
of the party, no policy to propose, — their numerical weakness became 
a moral weakness, and the nation’s ear was turned away from them. 
Eight words contain the sum of the present degradation of our politi- 
cal parties: Wo leaders, no principles ; no principles, no parties. Con- 
gressional leadership is divided infinitesimally; and with divided 
leadership there can be no great party units. Drill in debate, by 
giving scope to talents, invites talents ; raises up a race of men habit- 
uated to the methods of public business, skilled parliamentary chiefs. 
And, more than this, it creates a much-to-be-desired class who early 
make attendance upon public affairs the business of their lives, devot- 
ing to the service of their country all their better years. Surely the 
management of a nation’s business will, in a well-ordered society, be 
as properly a matter of life-long training as the conduct of private 


affairs. 


These are but meagre and insufficient outlines of some of the 
results which would follow upon the establishment of responsible 
Cabinet government in the United States. Its establishment has not 
wanted more or less outspoken advocacy from others ; nor, of course, 
have there been lacking those who are ready to urge real or imagi- 
nary objections against it, and proclaim it an exotic unfit to thrive in 
American soil. It has certainly, in common with all other political 
systems, grave difficulties and real evils connected with it. Difficul- 
ties and evils are inseparable from every human scheme of govern- 
ment ; and, in making their choice, a people can do no more than 
adopt that form which affords the largest measure of real liberty, 
whose machinery is least imperfect, and which is most susceptible to 
the control of their sovereign will. 

Few, however, have discovered the real defects of such a responsible 
government as that which I now advocate. It is said, for instance, 
that it would render the President a mere figure-head, with none of 
that stability of official tenure, or that traditional dignity, which are 
necessary to such figure-heads. Would the President’s power be 
curtailed, then, if his Cabinet ministers simply took the place of the 
Standing Committees? Would it not rather be enlarged? He 
would then be in fact, and not merely in name, the head of the Gov- 
ernment. Without the consent of the Senate, he now exercises no 
sovereign functions that would be taken from him by a responsible 
Cabinet. 
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The apparently necessary existence of a partisan Executive presents 
itself to many as a fatal objection to the establishment of the forms 
of responsible Cabinet government in this country. The President 
must continue to represent a political party, and must continue to be 
anxious to surround himself with Cabinet officers who shall always 
substantially agree with him on all political questions. It must be 
admitted that the introduction of the principle of ministerial responsi- 
bility might, on this account, become at times productive of mischief, 
unless the tenure of the presidential office were made more permanent 
than it now is. Whether or not the presidential term should, under 
such a change of conditions, be lengthened would be one of several 
practical questions which would attend the adoption of a system of 
this sort. But it must be remembered that such a state of things as 
now exists, when we find the Executive to be of one party and the ma- 
jority in Congress to be of the opposite party, is the exception, by no 
means the rule. Moreover we must constantly keep before our minds 
the fact that the choice now lies between this responsible Cabinet gov- 
ernment and the rule of irresponsible committees which actually exists. 
It is not hard to believe that most presidents would find no greater 
inconvenience, experience no greater unpleasantness, in being at the 
head of a Cabinet composed of political opponents than in presiding, 
as they must now occasionally do, over a Cabinet of political friends 
who are compelled to act in all matters of importance according to 
the dictation of Standing Committees which are ruled by the. opposite 
party. Inthe former case, the President may, by the exercise of what- 
ever personal influence he possesses, affect the action of the Cabinet, 
and, through them, the action of the Houses ; in the latter he is abso- 
lutely helpless. Even now it might prove practically impossible for a 
President to gain from a hostile majority in the Senate a confirmation 
of his appointment of a strongly partisan Cabinet drawn from his own 
party. The President must now, moreover, acting through his Cabi- 
net, simply do the bidding of the committees in directing the business 
of the departments. With a responsible Cabinet — even though that 
Cabinet were of the opposite party —he might, if a man of ability, 
exercise great power over the conduct of public affairs; if not a man 
of ability, but a mere partisan, he would in any case be impotent. 
From these considerations it would appear that government by Cabinet 
ministers who represent the majority in Congress is no more incom- 
patible with a partisan Executive than is government by committees 
representing such a majority. Indeed, a partisan President might 
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well prefer legislation through a hostile body at whose deliberations 
he might himself be present, and whose course he might influence, to 
tegislation through hostile committees over whom he could have no 
manner of control, direct or indirect. And such conditions would be 
exceptional. 

But the encroachment of the legislative upon the executive is 
deemed the capital evil of our Government in its later phases ;. and it 
is asked, Would not the. power of Congress be still more dangerously 
enlarged, and these encroachments made easier and surer, by thus 
making its relations with the Executive closér? By no means. The 
several parts of a perfect mechanism must actually interlace and be 
in strong union in order mutually to support and check each other. 
Here again permanent, dictating committees are the only alternative. 
On the one hand, we have committees directing policies for whose 
miscarriage they are not responsible ; on the other, we have a ministry 
asking for legislation for whose results they are responsible. In both 
cases there is full power and authority on the part of the legislature 
to determine all the main lines of administration: there is no more 
real control of Executive acts in the one case than in the other; but 
there is an all-important difference in the character of the agents 
employed. When carrying out measures thrust upon them by com- 
mittees, administrative officers can throw off all sense of responsi- 
bility ; and the committees are safe from punishment, safe even from 
censure, whatever the issue. But in administering laws which have 
passed under the influence of their own open advocacy, ministers 
must shoulder the responsibilities and face the consequences. We 
should not, then, be giving Congress powers or opportunities of 
encroachment which it does not now possess, but should, on the con- 
trary, be holding its powers in constant and effective check by putting 
over it responsible leaders. A complete separation of the executive 
and legislative is not in accord with the true spirit of those essen- 
tially English institutions of which our Government is a characteristic 
offshoot. The Executive is in constant need of legislative co-opera- 
tion; the legislative must be aided by an Exécutive who is in a 
position intelligently and vigorously to execute its acts. There must 
needs be, therefore, as a binding link between them, some body which 
has no power to coerce the one and is interested in maintaining the 
independent effectiveness of the other. Such a link is the responsible 
Cabinet. 

Again, it is objected that we should be cursed with that instability 
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of government which results from a rapid succession of ministries, a 
frequent shifting of power from the hands of one party to the hands of 
another. This is not necessarily more likely to occur under the sys- 
tem of responsibility than now. We should be less exposed to such 
fluctuations of power than is the English government. The elective 
system which regulates the choice of United States Senators prevents 
more than one third of the seats becoming vacant at once, and this 
third only once every two years. The political complexion of the 
Senate can be changed only by a succession of elections. 

But against such a responsible system the ‘alarm-bell of centraliza- 
tion is again sounded, and all those who dread seeing too much 
authority, too complete control, placed within the reach of the central 
Government sternly set their faces against any such change. They 
deceive themselves. There could be no more despotic authority 
wielded under the forms of free government than our national Con- 
gress now exercises. It is a despotism which uses its power with 
all the caprice, all the scorn for settled policy, all the wild unrestraint 
which mark the methods of other tyrants as hateful to freedom. 

Few of us are ready to suggest a remedy for the evils all deplore. 
We hope that our system is self-adjusting, and will not need our 
corrective interference. This is a vain hope! It is no small part of 
wisdom to know how long an evil ought to be tolerated, to see when 
the time has come for the people, from whom springs all authority, 
to speak its doom or prescribe its remedy. If that time be allowed 
to slip unrecognized, our dangers may overwhelm us, our political 
maladies may prove incurable. 


Tuomas W. WILSON. 
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ie the year 1852 the Whig and Democratic parties fought their 
last battle. The debatable problems of administrative policy 
which at first, and for many years, divided them into hostile camps, 
had ceased to be the pivots on which their action turned; and 
each, in the desperate scuffle for ascendancy, was stretched upon its 
belly at the feet of the South, which held the balance of power. 
Nothing prolonged their miserable strife save the spoils of office and 
the memory of past conflicts; and while the creed of one of them 
was a tradition and its record an epitaph, both had degenerated into 
mischievous factions which no longer had any moral right to exist. 
The political situation to-day, in its leading characteristics, bears 
a strong resemblance to that of twenty-seven years ago. The great 
question which gave life and form to the Republican party has been 
irrevocably settled. The work of Reconstruction, whether wisely or 
unwisely done, is likewise an accomplished and irreversible fact. The 
Tariff question, as a party issue, is incapable of definition, since each 
party agrees that in particular States and Congressional districts its 
representative men may proclaim such doctrines as may seem most 
likely to secure local success, and thus to make its pretended prin- 
ciples the mere shuttle-cock of party tactics. The same observation 
applies to the question of Finance. Just now, it is true, the drift of 
opinion in the Republican party is pretty strongly in the direction of 
honest money; but in the last Congress Republicans and Democrats 
united in the effort to repeal the Resumption act. They also shared 
the honor of defeating this effort. The silver bill received the over- 
whelming support of both parties ; and during the years intervening 
since the close of the late war, the ever-varying attitude of each has 
responded to the shifting currents of popular feeling in different 
sections of the country, as if neither party lines nor financial princi- 
ples had any existence. The repeated somersaults of such leaders as 
the late Senator Morton and the present Secretary of the Treasury 
are apt illustrations of the truth of what we say; and notwithstand- 
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ing any apparent indications to the contrary, the probability borders 
very strongly on certainty that, in the national canvass of next year, 
these parties will again occupy substantially the same position. 

On the issue involved in the reform of our Civil Service both are 
unmistakably in the wrong, and there is not the least reason to believe 
that either can be trusted. Both are completely wedded to the organ- 
ized political corruption which now riots on the public welfare, and 
so disgracefully illustrates the motto that “to the victors belong the 
spoils.” If the Chinese question is a party one, its character as such 
is only discoverable in the disgusting eagerness of Republicans and 
Democrats to outdo each other in the flagrant violation of their funda- 
mental principles in order to secure the vote of California next year. 
On the question of public economy, of subsidies, and of appropriations 
of money in whatever- form for works of internal improvement, no 
party lines can be drawn. The Southern question is simply a political 
foot-ball which each party hopes to play with to the detriment of the 
other, and without the slightest regard to the effect of the game on 
the peace of the country. On the time-honored question of Federal 
usurpation and the right of local self-government, both occupy a 
false position, and neither is a fit school-master for the other. The 
Republicans, inheriting their constitutional opinions from the old 
Whig and Federal parties, and still under the spell of their late 
military training, naturally lean to the danger of centralization and 
the usé of implied powers ; while the Democrats, alarmed at this fact, 
and blinded by their traditions, quite as naturally lean to the danger 
of de-centralization, as practically illustrated in the late bloody struggle 
for national dismemberment. A party division founded on extreme 
and dangerous opinions perpetuates them, while it stands in the way 
of moderate counsels and the consideration of questions of practical 
concern. It may also be well to remember that the parties to this 
issue have not always been consistent, and that the Democratic party 
itself, in its long and shameful alliance with Slavery, espoused the 
most monstrous schemes of centralization in the interest of its pet 
oligarchy, and in utter defiance of the rights of the States, 

Nor is there any definable difference between these parties on the 
question of political morality. The simple truth is that they are 
fighting for power, for the sake of plunder. The national canvass of 
1880 may be expected to determine only who shall control the offices 
for the ensuing four years, and to determine nothing else. The spec- 
tacle will, doubtless, be presented of one party struggling to keep the 
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other out of power, and the other struggling to get in, while the wel- 
fare of the country will be equally forgotten by both. They will rival 
each other in the alacrity with which they will engage in schemes of 
jobbery and corruption and in the refreshing audacity with which they 
will disregard their professions. Each will charge the other with 
every form of venality and crime, and each will plead the existence 
of the other as the excuse and necessity for its own existence. Both 
will illustrate the truth of the saying of Mr. Emerson, that “ parties 
keep the old names, but exhibit a surprising fugacity ‘in creeping out 
of one snake-skin into another of equal ignominy and lubricity.” The 
time was when our parties had a very different mission; when they 
were divided upon well-defined questions of principle or policy, and 
each could honorably justify its existence as the means through which 
it sought to carry out its honestly-entertained views. No one then 
dreamed that a party could outlive the issues which created it, and 
become itself an inspiring object and end, for the sake of which even 
principle may be sacrificed. Yet this is the political mire into which 
our politicians have finally led the people. A party is no longer the 
hand-maid and servant of some declared truth in politics, but a bless- 
ing in itself, to which the truth may be postponed or subordinated. 
It is, in reality, a faction, which Mr. Madison defines as “a number 
of citizens, whether amounting to a minority or majority of the whole, 
who are united and actuated by some common impulse of passion or 
of interest, adverse to the rights of other citizens, or to the permanent 
and aggregate interests of the community.” This political devil- 
worship was strikingly illustrated in the action of leading men of 
both parties respecting the last presidential election, and more re- 
cently in the votes of both Houses of the late Congress on the Chi- 
nese question, in which even so decent a man as Senator Bayard 
joined in the scandalous raid against immigrants from China for the 
evident purpose of securing a party advantage. We do not knowa 
single prominent leader on either side who is ready to turn his back 
upon his party for the sake of his convictions, or who does not plainly 
say by his action, “ Let principle be surrendered, if need be, but 
spare my party!” 

We believe the state of our politics was never before so — 
humiliating. It is conceded by leading organs of opinion on both 
sides that the next presidential race will turn upon the personal char- 
acter and fitness of the candidates, and not upon any political issue. 
This is a remarkable state of affairs, and well fitted to drive honest 
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men out of politics or into some new organization. The old motto 
of “Principles, not men,” is displaced by the new one of “Men, not 
principles ;” and this naturally paves the way for the repudiation of 
both. It is barely possible that our leaders, heeding the homage 
which vice often finds it necessary to pay to yirtue, may secure the 
nomination of able and incorruptible candidafés ; but granting this, 
who believes that it would furnish any adequate remedy for our 
political disorders? The atmosphere of both parties is infected by 
long years of wide-spread demoralization, and it cannot be purified 
through the agency of a single man. “One swallow cannot make a 
summer ;” and one political leader, however able and patriotic, could 
no more regenerate a great party, thoroughly steeped in corruption 
and misrule, than he could fence out malaria from the continent. 
Senator Morton, in 1876, declared that “the administration of any 
president will be, in the main, what the party which elected him 
makes it. If he breaks away from his party, the chances are that he 
‘will be broken down. In a government of parties like ours the Presi- 
dent must have his friends. The men to whom he owes his election, 
who have defended him from assaults, to whom he must look for 
support in the future, will ordinarily control his actions, and he will 
do nothing offensive to them.” The truth of this is written down in 
the complete capture of President Hayes by the political leaders he 
was powerless to withstand. Had Governor Tilden been president, 
his failure might not have been so unqualified; but it is impossible 
to ignore the fact that his particular friends who have been publicly 
disgraced through their connection with the cypher telegrams are 
fair represesentatives of the type of politicians who would have 
thronged to the front as the consequence of a Democratic victory, 
and would everywhere have demanded the recognition and leadership 
to which they had been accustomed. We hope, of course, that both 
parties will nominate their best men, and not their worst, and we 
believe in the exceptional power of great personalities in politics and 
reform ; but the malady which has so thoroughly sent its gangrene 
through the body politic can only be cured by the people themselves. 
To them, at least, the chief appeal must be made; and if they are 
incapable of finding a remedy, the result must be political death. 

But there is painfully. slender probability that either of our parties 
will select the highest type of men for its standard-bearers. The 
time for so decent a performance has long since gone by. The 
political morality which would make it necessary does not exist. 
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The conditions for it are fatally wanting. Figs are not gathered from 
thistles. The Republican party affords, perhaps, the best illustration 
of our meaning. The raw material of which it is composed is better 
than that of its rival. Its average intelligence is higher. Its strong- 
holds are the sober are comparatively enlightened communities of 
the Middle and New-England States, and the sturdy and enterprising 
population of the great North-West. The press, the pulpit, and the 
school-master, always its efficient allies, have- given it an advanced 
position in the march of civilization and progress. We do not speak 
of its theories of government and policies of administration, which 
we cannot approve,’ but of the morale of the party. It has also the 
advantage of glorious memories to inspire it and keep alive its enthu- 
siasm for humanity. Its magnificent championship of the rights of 
man during the grandest epoch in our history justly entitles it to the 
gratitude of the nation and of the civilized world. Yet we believe 
that the fact is beyond dispute, that the Republican party demands. 
the nomination of General Grant for a third presidential term. It 
knows him thoroughly. It has tested his capacity and fitness for civil 
administration by eight years of trial ; and now, as the crowning fruit 
of nearly twenty years of party ascendancy, it selects as its pet and 
favorite, and with marvellous unanimity, the man whose two administra- 
tions “swept over the country like a tropical tornado,” and compelled 
every department of the Government to bear witness to “ the ravages of 
the storm.” It seeks to prolong its supremacy through the elevation 
of a man whose incapacity for civil affairs and sympathy for political 
criminals have at last given to the Democrats the control of the Gov- 
ernment. It thus summons to the public service the legion of politi- 
cal rogues and vampires which held the nation in their ravenous 
clutch at the close of his last term, and were driven into temporary 
retirement by an outraged public opinion. It seeks to rehabilitate 
lawlessness and misrule, and insult all the decencies of political life. 
It would mobilize the army of muzzled rascals and thieves who are 
anxiously lying in wait for a call to the front from their old political 
commander, and would completely remand the country to the organ- 
ized rapacity and pillage which the people so emphatically branded in 
1876. No condemnation could well be more fearful than that which 
the Republican party thus pronounces upon itself in its clearly mani- 
fested choice of a candidate. If it be said that the nomination of 
General Grant is not demanded on the score of his qualifications as a 
civil ruler, but that the condition of the South calls for the iron hand 
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of military power, we reply that such a plea places the Republican{ 
party in a still worse predicament. It is a confession that the regular 
and orderly working of our free institutions is a failure, and that the 
Republic is to be saved by Mexican or South-American methods, 
instead of by trusting to time, patience, and the educational influence 
of self-government. A party so besotted in its notions of popular 
liberty, and so ready to surrender the Government to knaves and mer- 
ceraries on the pretence of preserving order in the South, is dead 
already in its trespasses and moral despair, and needs to have its 
epitaph written with as little delay as possible. Its mission is evil, 
and its influence thoroughly pernicious. 

But the case would not be much improved should the possible 
death of General Grant, or his refusal to enter the race, prevent his 
nomination. In that event the popular favorite would too probably 
be Senator Blaine, whose brilliant talents and rare personal magne- 
tism have already won for him a high rank as a party leader. He is, 
however, singularly untrammelled by convictions. He is the chief 
leader of “stalwart” Republicanism, and the special champion of the 
Southern negro; and recently, through the pages of the “ North 
American Review,” he has given to the public a startling picture of 
the condition of the Freedmen after the close of the late war, under 
the black codes by which their old masters have sought to make their 
condition even more deplorable than slavery. But Mr. Blaine him- 
self voted for the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which 
the committee on Reconstruction reported to Congress in 1866, and 
which handed over the colored people of the South to the tender 
mercies of the codes so graphically portrayed, on condition that they 
should not be counted in the basis of representation. This was all 
that the wisdom and humanity of the Republican party could then 
devise in behalf of the down-trodden race which had furnished nearly 
two hundred thousand soldiers in the war for national life. The sim- 
ple and sole stipulation was, that, if the conquered rebels would agree 
that these people should not be counted, we would surrender them 
absolutely to their old tyrants as the price of our selfish demand for 
equality of white representation. “The Southern States,” says Mr. 
Blaine, “could have been readily readmitted to all their powers and 
privileges in the Union by accepting the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and negro suffrage would not have been forced upon them.” These 
are the words of the colored man’s great leader and friend. It was a 
shameful proposition, and involved the basest ingratitude to our black 
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allies in the grand struggle for National unity; but, fortunately for 
the negro, the rebel States rejected the proposition, and thus forced 
upon Congress the necessity for other and more decisive measures 
of reconstruction. When these measures, however, were brought 
forward at the session of Congress of 1866-67, definitely providing, 
among other things, for negro suffrage as one of the fundamental 
conditions on which the rebellious States should be restored to their 
rights in the Union, Mr. Blaine did his utmost to deprive the negro 
of the ballot pending the decision of the question by those States. 
The plan of reconstruction did not abrogate the existing disloyal 
State governments. It left the ballot in the hands of white rebels, 
and did not confer it upon black loyalists. They were completely in 
the power of their old masters so long as the latter might refuse the 
terms of reconstruction that were offered ; and they had the option to 
refuse them just so long as they might prefer their own mad ascend- 
ancy and its train of disorders to compulsory restoration to the Union. 
It was through the timely action of Mr. Shellakarger, of Ohio, which 
Mr. Blaine opposed, that the scheme of reconstruction was so amended 
as to make the rebel State governments provisional only, and to secure 
the ballot to the negro during the period, whether long or short, 
which might intervene prior to the work of readmission, and which 
provision doubtless had a decisive influence upon the acceptance of 
the terms proposed. Mr. Blaine tells us that “the year that followed 
the accession of Andrew Johnson to the presidency was full of 
anxiety and of warning to all the lovers of justice, to all who hoped 
for a more perfect union of the States.” But it should be remembered 
that during this fearful period he continued in the company of a small 
faction of conservative Republicans who were dancing attendance at 
the White House, and receiving from this same Andrew Johnson 
substantial tokens of Executive recognition. The loyalty of Mr. 
Blaine to the colored race then, to say the least, was a divided alle- 
giance, and very feebly prophesied the ardor with which he now 
devotes himself to its service. 

In referring to these facts we do not wish to be understood as de- 
fending the plan of military. reconstruction as finally amended and 
adopted. We have always considered it exceedingly crude and hasty. 
With or without negro suffrage, it was sure to produce serious mis- 
chief. What the rebellious districts needed was not an easy and 
speedy return to the places they had lost by their treasonable con- 
spiracy, but a probationary training looking to their restoration when 
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they should prove their fitness for civil government as independent 
States. They were not prepared for this. With their large popula- 
tion of ignorant negroes and equally ignorant whites, dominated by 
a formidable oligarchy of educated land-owners who despised the 
power that had conquered them while they had the sympathy of their 
old allies in the North, it was easy to see that the withdrawal of Fed- 
eral intervention and the unhindered operation of local supremacy 
might as fatally hedge up the way of justice and equality as the rebel 
despotisms already existing. The political and social forces of 
Southern society, if unchecked from without, were sure to assert 
themselves ; and there were men in both Houses of Congress who so 
warned the country, and foretold that no theories of democracy could 
avail unless adequately supported by a healthy public opinion. They 
saw that States must grow, and cannot be suddenly constructed where 
the materials are wanting. They realized then, what Senator Thur- 
man sees now, that “property, education, and intelligence must rule,” 
and that forms are worthless in the hands of an ignorant mob. Mr. 
Blaine says that the provincial policy which we have commended 
would have been “ as arbitrary, and as sure to lead to corruption and 
tyranny, as the pro-consular system of Rome ;” but it was simply the 
Territorial system to which we have been accustomed from the begin- 
ning of the Government, and could not have been so bad as the 
mongrel scheme he favored, which clothed ten conquered rebel dis- 
tricts with the dignity of States of the Union, and compelled its 
champions to aggravate the blunder by the horrors of carpet-bag 
government and a system of “pro-consular” tyranny as inconsistent 
with the rights of these States as it was disgraceful to the very idea 
of free government and injurious to the best interests of the colored 
race. The truth is that Mr. Blaine is not troubled by any question 
of consciencé or political consistency. He plays fast and loose with 
principles. As a politician, he never gives any sign of perfect sin- 
cerity in his action except as the devotee of himself. He has no 
charity whatever for the white people of the South in the trying 
circumstances in which they are placed by the complications of 
Slavery and the war, while he hastens to show his hand as the cham- 
pion of white ruffians in California, whose bloody proscription of un- 
offending Mongolians rivals the worst known outrages upon negroes 
by the worst white outlaws of the Southern States. All this the 
Republicans of the United States know; and when he was their 
unmistakable choice for the presidency three years ago, they knew 
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he was personally and politically involved in transactions so dishonor- 
. able that no successful defence of them was possible. 

It cannot be necessary to multiply these illustrations of the moral 
tone and inevitable tendencies of the Republican party. It has 
completely triumphed over its original integrity and earnestness, and 
become the helpless instrument of a thoroughly debased leadership. 
It has survived its capacity for political reform, or even for useful- 
ness; and should some strange accident provide it with a really 
worthy standard-bearer, he would be as powerless to withstand its 
evil momentum as to stay the tides of the sea. 

That the Democratic party is any more worthy of honest trust 
no fair-minded student of American politics can believe. Like the 
Republican party, it has honorable traditions. Under such leaders 
as Jefferson and Madison its career was pre-eminently honorable 
and praise-worthy. It was the champion of equal rights and the foe 
of every form of monopoly and privilege. It believed in hard money. 
It held fast the principle of local self-government, without renounc- 
ing that of national supremacy. It favored a strict construction of 
the Constitution, and opposed extravagant schemes of internal im- 
provement by the general Government. It welcomed to our shores 
immigrants and exiles from whatever country or clime. It favored 
the extension of the suffrage, and was in fact, as well as in theory, 
the party of the people. But it fell from this high estate. It in- 
vented the system of spoils and plunder to which it is still wedded, 
and which has done more to debauch and degrade our politics than 
all other causes combined. It covered its good name with shame by 
becoming the “natural ally of Slavery.” It flavored our politics with 
the Fugitive Slave act of 1850, and made the harboring of a runaway 
negro constructive treason. It gave us the Dred Scott decision, 
the repeal of the Missouri restriction, and the murderous attempt 
to plant Slavery in Kansas. During the war for the Union its tra- 
ditional friendship for its Southern allies tempted it to sympathize 
with the enemies of the Government and their purpose to form an 
independent confederacy with Slavery as its corner-stone ; and a very 
large division of the party would at any time have rejoiced in South- 
ern success. It has only accepted the results of the war on compul- 
sion, and is still in sympathy with the heresy of nullification, as the 
current debates in Congress show. In the very nature of things, its 
ugly antecedents must have a deforming influence upon its character 
and aims for generations to come. Its chief strength is in our great 
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cities, dominated by a brutalized suffrage, native and naturalized, and 
in the South, whose reactionary and semi-barbarous communities 
still cling to the delusion that the old Slave States constitute their 
country. It appeals to the worst passions of the basest men in the 
pursuit of its purposes, and its better element is as powerless as the 
same element in the Republican party. It has abandoned its ancient 
position on the finance question, and coquetted with the wildest 
schemes of inflation and repudiation. Its policy is fashioned less by 
the intelligence and patriotism of the people than by their passions, 
and its strongest impulse comes from the section in which violence 
and the cheapness of human life stand in the way of immigration 
from better communities, without which the regeneration of society 
in that section must be indefinitely postponed. On one point it is 
perfectly united and thoroughly in earnest, and that is the desire for 
political success ; and every day bears witness to its willingness to 
attain this object by any form of demagogism that seems most 
likely to secure it, irrespective of consistency or principle. 

It may not be easy, at this time, to forecast the nominees of such a 
party in the canvass of next year, but it will act after its kind. Its 
controlling tendencies and characteristics will find expression, and 
inevitably make its standard-bearers the followers rather than the 
leaders of the party. Its political chemistry will obey its own laws, 
and the qualities which it holds in solution will thus certainly be pre- 
cipitated in such party action as will effectually forestall any success- 
ful effort in the direction of political reform. Even so strong and 
independent a leader as Governor Tilden was so far obliged to bend 
to the storm of soft money fanaticism in the States of the South and 
West in 1876, as to accept a platform demanding the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the Resumption act. Senator Thurman, after 
avowing thoroughly sound financial views a few years since, and 
steadfastly maintaining them for a season in the face of a formidable 
opposition in his own State, has at last made a complete surrender. 
Senator Bayard, as we have seen, has given the country a melan- 
choly proof of his weakness in succumbing to the anti-Mongolian 
madness through which California demagogues have succeeded in 
leading astray the great body of his party. Governor Hendricks is so 
proverbially cautious and diplomatic, and so exceptionally genial and 
conciliatory in his disposition, that those of his friends who believe 
most firmly in his personal honor and political integrity would 
scarcely affirm that he has sufficient strength of will and force of 
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character for even a vigorous and determined effort to exorcise the 
political abuses and corruptions which have so long been securely 
intrenched in the party. Its evil genius, in fact, is practically un- 
challenged by any force within itself, and its chronic viciousness 
would long since have ended its career, if it had not been so well 
matched by the viciousness of the opposing party. Each lives upon 
the badness of the other, and neither could survive if the other could 
boast a good character. Their struggle for power would cease, and a 
way thus be opened for the regeneration of our politics through the 
reconstruction of parties on really vital questions. 

The unfortunate fact is that the game of politics has become 
thoroughly despicable. Character is well-nigh an unknown quantity 
among our party leaders. Real manliness is forgotten, and states- 
manship gives place to the struggle of rival factions to out-manceuvre 
each other in the mere tricks of party management. When the 
Democrats propose to attach general legislation to appropriation bills 
as a condition of their passage, the Republicans raise the cry of 
“revolution,” as if they had not furnished repeated and notable pre- 
cedents for this vicious form of legislation, and as if both parties had 
not sanctioned it by their uniform and long-continued usage. The 
controversy respecting the use of the army in elections, which led to 
an extra session of Congress, could easily have been adjusted by pat- 
riotic and fair-minded men, if the presidential election of next year 
had been out of the way, with the hope it inspired in each party of 
being able to manceuvre the other into a false position. Senator 
Hoar, for the evident purpose of rekindling sectional strife and thereby 
securing a party advantage, moves to except Jefferson Davis from 
the benefits of the bill providing pensions for the soldiers of the 
Mexican war; and Senator Lamar, as the mouthpiece of Southern 
sectionalism, defends the chief of the Southern Confederacy, ranks 
him with Washington and Hampden as a patriot, and thus utterly 
confounds the difference between treason and loyalty, between per- 
jury and keeping one’s oath, between fighting for the life of one’s 
country and fighting to destroy it in the interest of human slavery. 
The Republicans entertain the country with a startling inventory of 
the “Confederate Brigadiers” now in Congress, who are sharing in 
the government of the country they fought to destroy; but these 
dangerous characters are there by the express legislative permission 
of the Republican party, which made haste to remove their disabili- 
ties. Whether this was done in good faith, or as the mere clap-trap 
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of party management at the time, the Republican leaders are fairly 
estopped from declining the consequences in the election to Con- 
gress of the leading and representative men of the South. There is 
no doubt a damaging measure of truth in the Republican charges of 
fraud and intimidation in Southern elections during the last year; 
but the tissue-ballot swindle, if we are not mistaken, was attempted 
by the Republicans themselves, and there is no reason whatever for 
believing that under the same circumstances their action would have 
been more defensible than that which they so vehemently denounce. 
Mr. Hoar and General Garfield, two of the foremost and most re- 
spectable men in their party, prior to the formation of thé Electoral 
Commission declared that it would be the duty of that tribunal to go 
behind the returns, and ascertain the real facts of the disputed issue ; 
but afterwards, as members of the commission and the servants of 
their party, they took the lead in keeping out of sight the very facts 
which they were honorably and morally bound to aid in uncovering. 
Since the last presidential election the Republicans have proved that 
leading Democratic politicians endeavored to secure the election of 
Governor Tilden by the corrupt use of money, and they went about 
the work with all the airs of outraged patriotism and innocence. But 
while they destroyed or put out of the way the direct evidence of 
their own guilt, the very proof which they produced establishing that 
of their opponents rendered it morally certain that the Republican 
party had triumphed through the bribery of the corrupt officials 
who had the result in their keeping ; and who, as men now known to 
have been in the market, would not have declined rich Democratic 
largesses except for Republican offers which they regarded as more 
tempting, and have since accepted in the shape of places under the 
Administration brought into power through their agency. 

These and many cognate facts, which we need not enumerate, show 
how completely the ruling parties have ushered in the dispensation of 
mean, ambitious, and pettifogging politics, and how imperative is the 
necessity for reform. How shall it be accomplished? How can the 
atmosphere of public life be purified? If these parties are growing 
worse, and thriving upon the fact that their iniquities are so evenly 
balanced, how is it possible for the country to escape from their bale- 
ful domination? An adequate answer to these questions is not 
easily given. One thing is perfectly certain, and that is that the 
work cannot be accomplished by the policy of despair and sullen 
acquiescence. It cannot be done by remaining inside of these 
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_ organizations, and co-operating with them. They rule the country, 
after all, through the help of the better men in them, who weakly 
submit to their discipline while deprecating the evils against which 
they should rebel. Political independence is the demand of the hour. 
In the case of all great party divisions there is a third party, not 
under the drill of either, which holds the balance of power; and 
nothing is now more needed than accessions to that party, and a 
fresh instalment of courage. It may seem a solecism, but it is never- 
theless true, that in free governments minorities often rule. Our 
independent voters are already strong enough to have illustrated this 
truth. In 1872 the Republicans carried New York by a majority of 
fifty thousand votes. In 1874 the Democrats triumphed by the same 
majority,—thus showing that the State was not divided into two 
parties, but three, and that the potency of the party battle-cry was 
dependent upon outside help. The independent voters held the 
balance of power in the nation, and wielded it, in 1876, as they will 
undoubtedly determine the result in the canvass of next year. As 
the make-weight in party divisions they are able to create the 
majority they desire, and this power imposes upon them a very grave 
responsibility, and invests their action with a commanding interest. 
It is true that they are compelled to make themselves of no reputa- 
tion. They are able to parade no grand procession of followers. 
They are allowed no triumphs when their victory is won. They are 
rewarded by none of the spoils of office. They are obliged to face 
the general hostility and scorn which the smallness of their numbers 
and the potency of their action so naturally provoke. They are 
styled “dreamers,” “impracticables,” and “malcontents ;” but they 
are nevertheless the true conservative force in our politics, and the 
real Jeaven of reform. Although they are occasionally persuaded to 

act with one or the other of the dominant parties for the purpose of 
defeating that which they deem the worse, they form the best and 

only nucleus of a new party, for which they prepare the way by 
gradual inroads upon the old ones. If faithful to their mission, they 
can so act as to destroy that equilibrium between them which has 
so long been their common support, and thus bring their quarrel to 
an end,—as was strikingly illustrated in the final rout of the Whig 
party, and the subsequent overthrow of the Democracy, which lasted 
through so many years. Like the members of other parties they are 
liable to make mistakes. Their lack of organization and discipline is 
certainly attended by some disadvantages. Their real power was 
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seriously compromised by the action of their leaders in the spring of 
1876, in their famous New York conference. They laid down the 
precise conditions on which they declared they would co-operate 
with the other parties, and then made haste to join them after those 
conditions had been scouted. They betrayed vacillation and weak- 
ness at the critical moment which called for straightforwardness and 
courage, and thus strengthened the hands of the common enemy by 
the virtual surrender of their vantage-ground. Independent voters 
can accomplish nothing in the réle of trimmers and mercenaries. 

In truth, the crying need of the times is character in politics. 
Character is the condition precedent of every worthy achievement. 
The Whig party perished, not merely because the issues on which it 
was organized had been settled, but because its conscience left it, 
and drew after it a formidable force in the fight against Slavery. In 
disowning their party allegiance,‘and unfurling their own banner, 
these political independents followed the example of Fox and Wesley 
in a different field of reform. They adopted the true method. The 
triumph of the Republican party in 1860 was the culmination and ripe 
fruit of independent voting, beginning with the old Liberty party 
and the Free Soil movement which followed it. These parties were 
largely re-enforced by recruits from the Democratic party, and its 
defeat in 1860 would not have been possible without the help of 
these desertions of patriotic and conscientious men from its ranks. 
These facts are worth remembering. We believe we are safe in say- 
ing that in every great trial of the country independent voting has 
been its deliverance. It is the sovereign and only remedy when 
parties sink into factions ; and if the country is not lifted out of the 
slough of general debauchment and misgovernment in which it now 
lies floundering, it will be the fault of this saving balance of power. 
‘We do not say that it can itself accomplish so grand a task, but it 
can inaugurate it. It can rally and organize its forces, and gather 
strength through its example of political courage and independence. 
It can open the way for other movements which will naturally 
affiliate in the overthrow of effete organizations and the final creation 
of new ones. It can rouse laggards and cowards from their supine- 
ness, and make uneasy the consciences of men who are held in a 
false position by timidity and habit.. As we have already said, the 
rule of existing parties is prolonged by the mere sufferance of men 
who deplore it, while they submit to its authority. In. both there is 
an element of honesty quite strong enough to command respect and 
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dictate terms, if it possessed the courage to act. What is wanted is 
an earnest and active fellowship of true men, in and out of these 
parties, in the effort to overthrow their ignominious power. They 
are strong in numbers, and in the prestige of their traditions, but 
weak in character and wanting in principle; while the power of their 
assailants depends upon the truth which they proclaim and their 
fidelity in maintaining it, rather than their numbers. Let the inde- 
pendent voters get ready for their work. Let them agree upon their 
course of action, and then abide by it. Let them remember that 
the chronic political vices and immoralities which have become the 
shame of the Republic will not reform themselves, and cannot be 
reformed through the party machinery under which they have grown 
into their hideous luxuriance. Let them say to these parties: “We 
are tired of your strife, and will no longer abet it. You cannot 
justify your existence on the ground of any principles or measures on 
which you are divided, and which form the.basis of your contention. 
If you have any convictions you are ready to abandon them for the 
sake of success, and to lay hold of any expedient that promises to 
secure it. You propose no measures of reform which your long 
term of misrule has made necessary, while you seek to keep your forces 
in line by despicable make-shifts. You have outlawed conscience 
and character, while you ask honest men to degrade themselves by 
taking sides. You make the reformation of political abuses impossi- 
ble by your very existence, and leave no honest man any excuse for 
lending himself to your service. If we cannot break your lines by 
direct assault, we will flank them. If you believe your party ma- 
chinery is destined to last for ever, we will try to enlighten you. We 
can at least do our best to tempt you into the path of reform by our 
power to award or withhold the prize of victory, and thus to compel 
you to respect our demands.” 

The political infatuation that subjects men to the discipline of 
a party after its work is done, and thus makes it a master to be 
served instead of a servant to be dismissed, is always pernicious, but 
is especially so now. The old machinery is kept in working order 
by appeals to passions and animosities that need nothing but forget- 
fulness. The studied effort is made to prolong a perfectly profitless 
warfare by keeping alive the fires of sectional hate, under cover of 
which all manner of abuses and corruptions find immunity from the 
right of search. Crimination and recrimination respecting ques- 
tions that should be allowed to sleep are made the fuel of our 
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politics, disturbing the peace and prosperity of the country, while 
making impossible the exposure and punishment of the organized 
roguery which threatens to become its master. These facts may 
well awaken alarm. The man who, by word or deed, seeks to keep 
alive this unfortunate estrangement, should be regarded as the enemy 
of his country. Instead of seeking pretexts for renewing the old 
quarrel, men on all sides should seek to avoid them. Instead of 
lying in wait for some unguarded expression or rash utterance, or 
studiously provoking it, they should study that which makes for 
peace. What the Southern question needs is oblivion and the heal- 
ing hand of time; and no man who loves his country will thrust his 
party or personal ambition in the way of union and peace. The 
“solid North” and “solid South” for which reckless demagogues are 
now laboring would be a national calamity. Both should be divided ; 
and questions of practical administration are not wanting on which 
such divisions are invited, involving of necessity the division of the 
colored vote, and thus clearing the way for the end of sectional agita- 
tion by diverting attention from the questions of the past. 

The truth is, that the “Confederate Brigadiers” now in Congress, 
and the people they represent, are not more to be feared than the 
men who impute to them the same treasonable spirit and purpose 
which inspired them at the outbreak of the Rebellion. The attitude 
of both is to be deplored. It is not to be supposed that the people of 
the South have been entirely cured of the political and social heresies 
which were born of the system of Slavery and led them to take up 
arms against their country in its defence. So complete a revolution 
must be the work of generations and the fruit of cultivated patience 
and good-will in both sections. In dealing with so vital and delicate 
a problem we are obliged to accept the inevitable conditions of prog- 
ress, and have no right to upbraid whole communities with the great 
historic facts which have made them so unlike their brethren of the 
Northern States. Without the intervention of a miracle that un- 
likeness can only disappear gradually and under favoring conditions. 
In the very nature of things the Southern people cannot feel as the 
Northern respecting the institution of Slavery. They cannot feel 
the same attachment for the Union they fought to destroy which is 
felt by the people who fought to save it. They cannot help remember- 
ing their sufferings and sacrifices in the struggle, and hallowing the 
memory of their slain. . They are a different people, with a different 
history, and imbued with different ideas; and these differences 
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should be accepted as facts to be regretted, instead of being made 
the occasion for strife. All this was well known to the Republican 
party when it hurried the seceding States back into their constitu- 


. tional relations to the Union, and thus armed them with the power 


to manage their own affairs without being called to account by the 
other States. Nobody had any right to expect that in choosing men 
to serve them in Congress they would select representatives of North- 
ern opinion. Nobody had any right to suppose that the essential 
facts of the situation could be changed, except by time and the duty 
of men on both sides to smooth the way as fast as possible to a gen- 
eral and genuine reconciliation. It was well said by the late Walter 
Bagehot that “generations change; the son is not like his father, 
the grandson is still less like his grandfather. They do not feel the 
same feelings, or think the same thoughts, or lead the same life. 
You can no more expect different generations to have exactly the 
same political opinions, to obey exactly the same laws, to love exactly 
the same institutions, than you can expect them to wear identical 
clothes, own identical furniture, or have identical manners.” The 
people of the South may safely be left to the operation of these obvi- 
ous principles. That another revolt against the national authority is 
meditated by them or their real leaders, now or hereafter, we utterly 
disbelieve. We do not think so meanly of their intelligence. We 
cannot so belittle the fruits of our war for the Union, or the work of 
republican reconstruction. The people of the South are thoroughly 
tired of war. The cause which inspired their mad enterprise nearly 
twenty years ago has perished for ever. There are doubtless malign 
spirits among them who are so stung by the humiliation of defeat 
that they would glory in another conflict ; but to say that the great 
body of the people are plotting it, or desire it, is to play the lunatic 
or the demagogue. If any thing can drive them into: such madness 
it will be the policy of perpetually branding them with it, and 
arraigning them in the language and spirit of 1861. How can a 
quarrel ever come to an end, if the parties to it, after a formal set- ° 
tlement, make it their constant business to taunt each other with 
their mutual accusations? In peace or in strife, the two sections of 
the Union must remain under one Government. They must be 
cemented by friendship, or held together by the bayonet. If the 
ashes of the past are to be constantly stirred, and parties are to be 
rallied on the memories of a struggle which ended more than four- 
teen years ago, and not upon the vital issues of our politics, who can 
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predict the day when a real union of the sections will be possible? 
If the North and the South are to be dealt with as two hostile camps, 
who can expect immigration to flow into the States which else would 
invite it, and thus work out their redemption through an intelligent 
and homogeneous population? There is but one possible way out of 
the dilemma of unending sectional alienation, and that is through the 
re-arrangement of parties on questions wholly disconnected with the 
settled issues of the past. Our Tariff-laws and systems of Taxation 
need a radical overhauling. The question of Finance is not yet fully 
settled. The greatest question of all, the reform of our Civil Service, 
as we have already said, is disowned by both parties. The power of 
the lobby needs to be still further broken, and the material interests 
of the people provided for through honest and dispassionate legisla- 
tion. None of this work can be done while parties are marshalled 
against each other on the baleful line of sectional hate, which natu- 
rally becomes the stalking-horse of every form of political abuse. 

If we are mistaken in the views we have expressed, the alternative 
is too obvious to require statement. The evils we have set forth 
should have full sweep. If the people of the South are rebels, we 
should call them rebels, and repeat and reiterate the accusation with 
the utmost emphasis. In order to make our cause as impressive as 
possible, we should re-argue all the issues of the war, and thus invite 
the enemy to defend the “lost cause” by the old-fashioned methods, 
—charging the war upon the “abolitionists,” re-asserting the right 
of secession, and furnishing a full supply of that audacity of speech 
which has already considerably “fired the Northern heart.” This 
process would not fail to rouse on both sides all the worst passions 
of the people, and constantly to aggravate sectional hostility. Of 
course, emigrants from abroad and from the Northern States would 
studiously shun the South, which would thus more and more be 
given over to the rule of its supposed vicious elements, and the sure 
decay of its material prosperity. All efforts aimed at the reforma- 
tion of crying abuses would be thwarted by the overshadowing strug- 
gle of sections, and political corruption would revel in unprecedented 
wantonness under this remarkable method of saving and perfecting 
the Union. The idea of disturbing the old parties by any mischiev- 
ous balance of power, or of creating new ones, would be utterly 
discountenanced, and party discipline would be more rigidly enforced 
than ever. According to this view, General Grant would be made 
the Republican nominee in the next canvass, in order to reinspire the 
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“stalwart” Republicans, to intensify sectional bitterness, and to rein- 
state the rogues and vagabonds who have been obliged to occupy the 
rear since his retirement from office. The Democrats, not to be out- 
done, would probably face the situation by nominating a candidate in 
full sympathy with the spirit and aims of the South, and thus com- 
pletely match the sectional folly of their foes. By such methods 
our politics would be made as lively and picturesque as the most 
ardent partisan on either side could wish ; but all hope of a restored 
Union would perish. The final result would be ten or more wasted 
and subjugated provinces instead of as many independent common- 
wealths. The Republic, at last, would be practically dismembered, 
while it would be obliged to adopt the very system of “ pro-consular”’ 
corruption and tyranny which Mr. Blaine so much dreaded in dealing 
with the question of Reconstruction in 1866. These would be fearful 
evils; but we do not believe the people are ready to endure them in 
order to keep alive dead issues and prolong the reign of factions. 

















THE ZULUS. 


O* the state of the Zulus a century since there exist no travellers’ 
records, such as enable us to form some idea of the condition at 
that time of the Hottentots, Fijians, and other savages in different 
parts of the world. Only a few brief notices of the kindness uniformly 
shown to mariners shipwrecked on what is now the Zulu coast make 
it probable that the same race of people who inhabit the country now 
inhabited it long before any English connection with them began. 
That connection began little more than fifty years ago, when the 
first attempt was made to found a colony at Natal. Chaka, the then 
ruling Zulu monarch, whose life seems to have been spent in an endless 
succession of wars waged for the mere enjoyment of conquest and 
bloodshed, welcomed the early settlers kindly. He gave them liberally 
of his corn and cattle, and assigned to them the occupancy of the 
country of Natal. Three or four hundred souls are said at that time 
to have constituted the whole population of the district, which, before 
Chaka’s ravaging wars, had contained a population “ numerous as the 
blades of grass, spreading over the hills and filling the valleys.” 
According to the received history, the Zulus were an insignificant 
tribe till Chaka, by the conquest and assimilation of neighboring 
tribes, made of them a great and mighty people. But about this little 
or nothing is really known, and it is perhaps as well to regard the 
question of the origin of the Zulu people with the same contented ig- 
norance with which most men are wont to face the problems of the 
origin of the world, or of evil. For even the evidence of tradition, 
bad evidence at the best, fails us with regard to the Zulu branch of 
the Kaffir race. The only tradition they have of their own origin is 
confounded with one concerning the origin of mankind, —a tradition 
which makes the birthplace of the human race a bed of common reeds. 
Should any one choose to assert that this bed of reeds means the bul- 
rushes of the Nile, and that the tradition clearly points to an Egyptian 
origin of the Zulus, he will perhaps not err more widely than wiser 
men have done before him in their attempts to trace human varieties 
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to their origin, or to explain the migrations of mankind. If, as Waitz 
the great German ethnologist says, the name Zulu means the wander- 
ers or the homeless, it is possible that the Zulus have been driven, or 
have wandered, to their present territory from the more central parts 
of the great unknown continent. Nor has science yet rendered it in- 
admissible to indulge in any dreams on this subject which may help 
to pass a vacant hour. But the general explanation of the word Zulu 
is that it means the heaven or sky ; the Zulus apparently thus calling 
themselves after some famous potentate of olden time, whom, in accord- 
ance with modes of adulation now actually in use among them, they 
once saluted as Heaven, thereby ascribing to him the power and do- 
minion of the blue sky which stretched above and around them. 

For all purposes, therefore, of practical knowledge the Zulus are 
simply a South-African population, who have for enemies on the north 
of them the wild Amaswazi and Amatonga tribes ; on their west the 
unscrupulous and aggressive Dutch Boers or farmers (since the an- 
nexation by England of the Transvaal, in 1877, under English sover- 
eignty) ; while on the south, divided from them by the Tugela River, 
is the English colony of Natal. The sea hems in Zululand on the 
east, so that the Zulu king Panda, in reference to the gradual advance 
eastward over his territory by the Dutch farmers, spoke with a clear 
understanding of his position when he said: “In a little while the 
Boers will not leave me room enough in which to stand.” 

Panda, who said this, was the father of the present king Cetewayo, 
and the brother of his predecessors Chaka and Dingan. As Dingan 
succeeded Chaka in 1828, by a revolution in which the latter was assas- 
sinated, so Panda in his turn succeeded Dingan in 1840, by a revolution 
which was effected in his favor by the arms of the Dutch. These 
Dutch have not proved a happy element in the colonization of South 
Africa. The English appear to have lived in peace and amity with 
the Zulus, till the Dutch emigrants from the Cape Colony joined them 
at Natal; and from that year, 1837, to 1842, there was nothing but 
war between the settlement and the aborigines. The English settlers 
joined with the Dutch in raids upon Zululand, carrying off thousands 
of cattle, besides women and children. But on one occasion ten 
thousand Zulus were sent to repel them, and a desperate battle was 
fought at the Tugela, in which, though the Zulus were cut down in 
such numbers that their dead formed banks over which the advancing 
troops had to climb, the settlers were defeated with heavy slaughter, 
and Natal itself was sacked by the conquerors. This disaster was 
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however soon wiped out by a decisive defeat of the Zulus at the hands 
of the Boers, who proclaimed Panda king of the Zulus, and asserted 
their own dominion to all the land north of the Tugela, as far as the 
Black River. 

But at this point the English government interposed. They dis- 
puted the right of the Dutch to establish their so-called Republic of 
Natalia. They further expressed their determination that aggressions 
on the natives should cease; and that neither Dutch nor English 
should in future make raids upon Zululand for the sake of carrying 
off women and children as their slaves. These principles were laid 
down ina proclamation. of May 12, 1843, after the Dutch had been 
defeated and Natal had become definitely an English colony; and in 
1847 the boundaries between Natal and Zululand were established 
between the British government and King Panda, by an agreement 
which had never since been violated till Sir Bartle Frere declared the 
present unprovoked war against the Zulu king and his people. 

Panda, whom the Dutch had treated as a nominal and subject king, 
thus became a recognized independent sovereign. The Government 
of Natal recognized this relationship, not only in their general dealings 
with the Zulus for a period of thirty years, but more explicitly still in 
a proclamation issued in 1854, in which the Lieutenant-Governor 
warned traders and hunters against the practice of enticing refugees 
from Zululand into Natal, and cautioned them to behave while in 
Zululand “ with the respect due to the authority of a government of 
an independent and friendly chief.” . But though throughout Panda’s 
reign the peace between the colony and the natives remained unbroken, 
the barbarities which then deformed the internal government of Zulu- 
land called as much for armed Christian intervention as the barbarities 
which have recently been used as a pretext for the present war with 
Cetewayo. So long ago as 1846, Sir Philip Maitland, Governor of 
the Cape, spoke of the “daily increasing numbers flocking from Pan- 
da’s cruelty” as threatening to occupy the colony of Natal. The 
annual influx of refugees from Zululand into Natal has been at the 
rate of some ten thousand a year, so that now the black population 
of the colony amounts to some three hundred thousand souls, — a suffi- 
cient proof of the past condition of their native country. Panda also, 
like his predecessors Chaka and Dingan, and like his son and succes- 
sor Cetewayo, always maintained a powerful army of native warriors 
about his kraal at the cost of his subjects. His custom was to com- 
pel every family to send their young men once in every three 
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years for a month’s military service, and at the general review, when 
their names were called over by the king, some would be seized 


for some offence, their heads wrung off in the royal presence, 


their wives and children distributed as prizes among their execu- 
tioners, and their cattle confiscated for the use of the army during 
the month. 

Panda reigned from 1840 to 1872, though from the year 1856 Cet- 
ewayo appears to have shared with him the exercise of sovereignty. 
Yet during all this time the savagery of Zululand aroused no demand 
for war in the neighboring colony, scarcely even attracted attention. 
Some extracts from the letters of Mr. Robertson and his wife, on the 
first English mission to Zululand, from the year 1860 to 1865, afford 
not only conclusive evidence of this, but a graphic description of the 
social condition of the Zulus at that time. Thus in December, 1860, 
Mr. Robertson writes :— 


“ Murders are of aimost weekly occurrence : I mean judicial ones. . . . I do not 
give all the blame to the chiefs; the people are equally to blame. They murder 
one another by false accusations which the chiefs for the sake of the cattle are but 


too ready to act upon.” 
In 1861, it is the same story : — 


“This country has been in a very unsettled state, scarcely a week going past 
without one hearing of murders being committed, in some instances of whole kraals 
at a time.” 


The belief in witchcraft is the chief cause of these judicial murders, 
and the present king, who has sought to abolish capital punishment 
for crimes generally, has nevertheless suffered its continuance for the 
cardinal crime of witchcraft. In March, 1863, Mr. Robertson writes : 


“Tam sorry to say that during the past three months there has been a good 
deal of killing going on in this country, chiefly on the charge of being wizards. In 
this they seem to be infatuated. It is not the king who does it, nor Cetewayo, but 
the people themselves. I have heard of I do not know how many cases, in some 
of which Cetewayo interfered, and would not allow the man ‘smelt out’ to be killed. 
In one case near here a great man was smelt out, and Cetewayo said the doctors 
(diviners) were liars, — they must smell again; and the result was that the man 
escaped, but four of his people were killed.” 


So again : — 


“The whole country is so pervaded with superstition and cruelty, it some- 
times seems appalling ; ... yet outwardly their lives are so simple, so pastoral, 
so quiet.” 
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Sad as such a state of society undoubtedly is, it is evidently one 
which contact with more civilized neighbors would be likely in time 
to modify and improve. A belief in witchcraft cannot be destroyed 
by Gatling guns ; and it is a bad index of the future in store for a 
savage race, when its barbarous practices are made a ground of offence 
against it by a more civilized neighbor. Even the Dutch, who have 
robbed, shot, and enslaved the Zulus without mercy, insisted, when 
they made Panda king, that “in future he should allow no punishment 
of death to be inflicted for witchcraft or other ridiculous superstitious 
pretences,” nor “allow any woman, child, or defenceless aged person 
to be murdered ;” and from the day of Cetewayo’s coronation, in 
1872, when the Government of Natal forced from him promises of 
similar reforms, the ground was prepared for a future declaration of 
war, in the event of the non-fulfilment of impossible terms. 

The principal reforms in question were to the following effect : — 


1. That the indiscriminate shedding of blood should cease. 

2. That no Zulu should be condemned without open trial and the public exami- 
nation of witnesses for and against him; and that he should have a right of appeal 
to the king. 

3. That no Zulu’s life should be taken without the previous knowledge and 
consent of the king, after such trial and right of appeal. 

4. That for minor crimes the loss of property should be substituted for death. 


But the fact that both Dingan and Cetewayo had, before this proc- 
lamation, attempted reforms of the nature indicated proves — if proof 
were necessary —the extreme difficulty of effecting such reforms, 
while it is obvious how readily such a proclamation would lend itself 
to future interference and remonstrance with the king. It is even 
probable that such a result was intended. For, in 1875, Bishop 
Schreuder, the Norwegian missionary, was commissioned to present 
to the king a printed copy of these new laws, which the latter was 
supposed to have assented to at his coronation ; and the account the 
bishop wrote of this presentation enforces the conclusion that Cete- 
wayo had never really given such unconditional assent to the new 
laws as has since been asserted, and that they were simply forced 
upon him in order that their inevitable violation might serve as a 
pretext fur the future operations of soldiers. This plan was a com- 
mon one in dealings with the native princes of India, and was almost 
certainly adopted against Cetewayo, if we may judge from the whole 
tenor of the bishop’s official account of the presentation. The bishop 
told the king, in tones of menace, that numerous copies of the book 
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of the new laws were in the hands of the white people; so that at 
present, and in future times, they would be able to make comparison 
and determine whether his doings were in accordance or at variance 
with that law, and would take their measures accordingly. He then 
handed. the king a splendid copy of the new law, and Cetewayo, point- 
ing to the mat at his feet, said, “ Lay it down there.” “No,” replied 
the bishop, “ that will not do; the book is not at your feet, but you 


are at the feet of the book: . . . do not make any difficulty.” Cete- 
wayo then put his head between his hands, and muttered, “Oh dear, 
oh dear! what a man this is!” He was indeed so far overcome, that, 


instead of asking as usual for a royal cloak, he could only bring him- 
self to beg for the present of a dog to bark for him at night. And 
this was the terrible king whose existence was a menace to Natal, 
whose army was maintained for the purpose of attacking the Imperial 
forces of Great Britain, —a king who has not even daring enough to 
say “Goto!” toa bishop! Without supposing for a moment that 
Cetewayo represents a faultless humanity, there is abundant reason 
to suppose that his character has been artistically blackened in order 
to palliate the present war and to render it more popular. The im- 
pression which the Zulu monarch made on Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
in 1872, was that he was “immeasurably superior to any other native 
chief with whom Sir Theophilus had ever come into communication.” 
He is described as dignified in his bearing, frank and straightforward 
in his dealings. Mrs. Robertson, writing from Zululand in 1860 
says, — 

“ They are all devoted to Cetewayo here, and express their devotion sometimes 
by saying they even dream of him when they are sleeping, he is so much in their 
hearts.” 


And again, the next year, — 

“T beg to tell you that Cetewayo is rather an amiable man than not, and you 
are to believe it. He is brave and warlike, and has a great many good qualities 
for a heathen prince.” 


He was, she adds, devoted to his mother. When he was informed 
by the missionary of the death of the Prince Consort, “ he expressed 
great sympathy ;” and when the missionary lost his wife by the up- 
setting of his travelling wagon, the king, drawing a metaphor from 
the construction of Zulu huts, the roofs of which are supported by 
central poles, remarked with some feeling that the missionary had 
lost the pole that supported his house. “I am sure,” wrote the mis- 
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sionary in comment, “that Cetewayo has a good heart in him, and 
that the horrible cruelties — which, alas! so often occur—are to be 
laid to the system under which he lives rather than to him.” It is 
said that at one time Cetewayo even made some progress in the art 
of reading, but that he surrendered this evil fashion out of deference 
to the remonstrances of his grandees. 

This fact illustrates the state of guwasi-constitutional dependence 
in which Zulu despots, as well as others, live. A Zulu king cannot 
make war, nor allot land, without the consent of his chief captains, 
who constitute his council. He cannot compel his subjects to send 
their children to mission schools, and of course he is strictly bound 
by traditional habits and ways of thinking. He takes, nevertheless, 
the initiative in reforms ; and as Chaka made cattle-stealing a capital 
offence in order to make property more secure, so Dingan tried to 
make life more secure by confining the power of inflicting death to 
three great chiefs instead of allowing it to reside in all the chiefs 
everywhere. So it is said that Cetewayo has done his best to abolish 
capital punishment for all crimes except witchcraft, having substituted 
for the supreme penalty of Zulu law the loss of one or of both eyes. 
This reform he endeavored to carry out independently of any English 
coercion, for it is stated as a fact by David Leslie, who visited the 
royal kraal in 1868. About witchcraft, Cetewayo still entertains the 
feeling that was entertained about it by the Hebrews of old. 

There is one thing he has not dared or has not wished to touch, 
and that is the marriage law. As the head-man of each subordinate 
kraal has legally the power to dispose in marriage of his descendants 
according to his will, so the head of the Zulu state, who is called the 
Father of his people, has.a still higher and supreme authority in the 
domestic arrangements of Zululand. Hence the curious Zulu law, 
which is as old as our acquaintance with the people, that bachelors 
must have royal permission before they can take wives. Like other 
Zulu institutions, this regulation is attributed to the military policy of 
the half-mythical Chaka, marriage having been on the one hand dis- 
countenanced as detrimental to martial ardor, and on the other hand 
reserved as a privilege and reward for military distinction. The Zulu 
army is divided accordingly into married and unmarried regiments ; 
and the distinction between the two is made as marked as possible, 
the latter kind of soldiers carrying black shields and wearing their 
hair naturally, while the married regiments shave their heads and 
carry white shields. It is, however, some restraint on the military 
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tastes which such a social regulation would seem likely to foster, that 
of the thirty-three regiments constituting the Zulu army the married 
regiments are in a majority of three, so that the men who have every 
thing to lose by war are slightly in excess of those who have every 
thing to gain. Such an organization seems admirably adapted for a 
community which, while chiefly concerned with the care of crops 
and cattle, has military traditions to preserve and is surrounded by 
dangerous neighbors on all sides. 

Sir Bartle Frere, in demanding of the Zulu king not only a reduc- 
tion of his army but freedom of marriage for his people, did so on the 
plea that such changes were “absolutely necessary, in the opinion of 
the High Commissioner, to the safety of her Majesty’s dominions” in 
that part of South Africa. But the opinion of the High Commis- 
sioner was at direct variance with facts. For ever since Natal has 
been a colony the Zulus have had the same military organization, the 
same marriage law, the same numerical strength, that they have 
to-day ; and, though the colony was in those former days weaker than 
it is now, it was not till it had attained its present strength that any 
danger was apprehended from Zululand. “The martial system of 
Chaka,” says Sir A. Cunynghame, “has been steadily kept up since 
his time with but few relaxations.” Yet amicable relations between 
Panda and the colony “continued uninterrupted through this chief's 
long reign of thirty-two years.” They only ceased in consequence of 
the new policy inaugurated by Sir Bartle Frere. 

Livingstone says that one of the pleas by which the Boers have 
been wont to justify their raids upon native African tribes has been 
“an intended uprising of the doomed tribe;” and it would appear 
that the war party in Natal, the party which desires and has long 
desired the annexation of Zululand, has resorted, not in vain, to 
the same justification. In this way it is easy to transmute a war of 
aggression into one of self-defence ; and it is probable that the fear 
of a Zulu invasion-of Natal has been designedly nursed and propa- 
gated, till it found expression in the actual invasion of Zululand by 
Natal. 

So long ago as 1861, Mr, Robertson hazarded the prophecy that 
the Zulu country would soon belong either to the Dutch or to the 
English ; and three years later the American missionary, Mr. Grout, 
mentioned a rumor in the colony of an intended annexation of at least 
a part of the Zulu country north of the Tugela. In 1861 a rumor 
was propagated in Natal that Cetewayo had trained a party of his 
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young men to ride, with the design of making a sudden raid into 
Natal. Soldiers and volunteers were therefore sent to the Tugela, 
and small standing camps of observation were established along the 
, Zulu border. Cetewayo was greatly frightened by these preparations 
and fled inland, protesting his ignorance of the designs attributed to 
him ; and Mr. Robertson, who was in Zululand at the time, testifies 
i by chance to the probable truth of the protestation. He says :— 


“ The rumor here was that the English were going to invade the Zulus. I am 
satisfied from all I have seen and heard that this fear was a real one, and not 
feigned on the part of Cetewayo or his people; and it was caused by the appear- 
ance of the troops and volunteers on the Natal side of the Tugela.” 


But while danger of aggression from the English passed for the 
time, that from the Dutch continued. The encroachments of the 
latter have been the supreme political question in Zululand for many 
years. On July 9, 1861, Mr. Robertson writes :— 

“T heard yesterday that large parties of Dutch have arrived, some from Natal, 
others from the Free State, and are driving away the people from the upper dis- 


tricts. I heard also that Cetewayo has sent a party to remove them, but not by 
force.” 


In December, 1864, he writes : — 


“ Passers-by confirm the report that the Boers are taking forcible possession of 
the Western frontier of the country.” 


And in January, 1865, Cetewayo begged the missionary to prevail on 
the Government at Natal to mediate between himself and the Boers, 
promising to give the English a portion of territory all along the 
Western border, between himself and the Dutch. A month later, 
Cetewayo is in great alarm about the Boers, and is only restrained 
from trying his strength against them by a fear of offending the Eng- 
' lish, whom he says he both loves and fears. “No man,” he said, 
“can put his hand into a snake’s hole and not be hurt; and if the 
English do not interfere, we shall die to a man, and then the Boers 
} can occupy our country.” 

It is a melancholy fact that after a Commission of Englishmen 
had been formed for inquiry into the Zulu claims, after they had 
decided in favor of the Zulus as against the Boers, and after they 
had exposed the system of force, forgery, and fraud by which the 
latter had established themselves in Zululand, the High Commis- 
sioner of Great Britain, instead of dealing with the land according to 
the spirit of the award, instead of expelling the Dutch from the terri- 
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tory they had filched, should have resorted to shallow sophistry and 
subtle legal distinctions in order to deprive the award of all practical 
value. For he decreed that while most of the lands in dispute were 
legally Zulu they were to be practically Dutch, and were still to be 
retained by the very individuals who on the showing of the award 
had not a tittle of right to them. In his view sovereign rights are 
one thing, proprietary quite another. To use his own words: “Those 
private rights of bond fide settlers which had grown up during the 
Transvaal occupation, and which could not be abrogated by any 
change of sovereignty, were reserved and protected under thé guar- 
antee of the British government.” That is to say, you may have 
sovereign rights over an apple-orchard, but if your neighbor robs 
you of your apples, his right to do so may be decided by law to be 
paramount to any rights of the sovereign owner. It is probable that 
but for such a decision the world would never have heard of the war 
between the Zulus and Great Britain, nor of the horrible carnage 
which has resulted therefrom. 

But Sir Bartle Frere, who has been led by the very fervor of his 
Christianity to the violation of the best principles that Christianity 
proclaims, has manifested no little anxiety to extend to Zululand the 
blessings of his own religion ; and so the establishment of missionaries 
in Zululand was included in the ultimatum which preceded the war. 
As Thackeray says, in one of his playful sketches of society, “the 
Church and the Army have always gone hand in hand ;” and it is 
sought now in Zululand, and it has been so often sought elsewhere, 
to make the sword the precursor of the Cross, the bayonet the recom- 
mendation of the Bible. 

Seventeen years ago Cetewayo was described by Mr. Robertson as 
“undoubtedly friendly to missions.” Great hopes were entertained 
at first of his conversion, and it is on record that at a certain morning 
service “it was most striking to observe the deep interest of Cete- 
wayo and his people. . . . As far as he could he joined in the responses 
most earnestly,” and after the service buried his head in his hands 
for some time, as if in reflection. He professed himself willing that 
some of his younger brothers or some sons of his chiefs should go to 
Cape Town to be educated, though he declared his inability to compel 
them to leave his country. This favorable disposition, however, on 
the part of the king was of no long duration. 

The following incident is illustrative of the Zulu feeling as regards 
missions about the year 1862. Two Zulu converts were laughed at 
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by their neighbors, and one of them was threatened by his relatives 
with death. When Mr. Robertson pleaded their cause with Cetewayo, 
the latter replied : — 


“You see that to believe is a new custom: we follow the customs of our fore- 
fathers. I like you missionaries, but I wish my people only to attend church on 
Sundays, and then return to their homes. I do not wish any of my people to be- 
come Christians. These boys are soldiers; there are the great kraals at which 
they are known, and where they serve. By becoming Christians, they are lost to 
me, and if I consent to them all others will follow them.” 


That is to say, in the Zulu mind the religious question is really a 
political one, and the conversion of a native is looked upon with jeal- 
ousy by the king as the loss of a soldier and a subject. It is another 
side of the refugee problem, which has always placed the greatest 
strain on the friendly relations between the Zulus and the colonists. 
Each refugee to Natal represents a diminution of military force, and 
this force has been drained at the rate of about 10,000 subjects a 
year. Neither the Colonial nor the Zulu government has been able 
to check the process. But mission stations in Zululand increase the 
evil, inasmuch as they afford places of refuge to the natives. For a 
missionary “becomes a sort of chief, whose class is continually being 
recruited from various tribes ;” in other words, the missionary becomes 
a chief or induna, with dependants under him, but himself independ- 
ent of the king. Mr. Grout’s first mission station was destroyed in 
1842, in consequence of the Zulu king perceiving that his people 
flocked to it “as a place of refuge,” and gradually forgot their alle- 
giance to himself. 

After that event Bishop Schreuder, the Norwegian missionary, was 
the first to establish a mission in Zululand. But it was chiefly owing 
to his skill as a physician that he obtained leave to do so, having the 
good fortune to relieve King Panda of the gout. That was fifteen 
years before an English mission was attempted, and in all that time 
only a very few converts were made, “of no importance, some only 
destitute children.” Mr. Robertson says :— 

“Cetewayo over and over again confirmed me in my opinion that the small 
success of the Norwegian missionaries was due to the wrong principle they had 
acted on, of making an imperium in imperio,— teaching that it is wrong for 
Christians to serve and pay the usual duties of allegiance to a heathen ruler.” 
Perhaps Cetewayo may be pardoned for having manifested some im- 
patience when Robertson explained to him that Christianity did not 
really affect allegiance, inasmuch as some of the early Christians had 
served in the armies of Rome! 
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There is also a traditional prophecy in Zululand which helps still 

further to render intelligible the Zulu dislike of missions, and that is 
a prophecy said to have been made to King Chaka by one Jacob, an 
escaped convict. It was to the effect 
“ That a white man, assuming the character of a teacher, would one day arrive, and 
would one day obtain permission to build a house; that shortly after he would be 
joined by one or two more white men, and in the course of time an army would 
enter his country, which would subvert his government, and eventually the white 
people would rule in his stead.” 
Captain Gardiner, who in 1835 made the first attempt to establish a 
mission in Zululand, accounted for his failure to obtain permission 
from Dingan by the existence of this prediction; and the prophecy 
deserves recollection from its remarkable concurrence with actual 
events. 

There is no record of any missionary ever having been killed 
in Zululand, nor is it certain that converts as such have suffered 
persecution. When they haye been killed, it has been generally as 
wizards, though the fact of conversion may occasionally have given 
animus to the charge. Cetewayo’s treatment of the missionaries has, 
on their own showing, been uniformly civil and hospitable; and if 
he has been indifferent to their success it has been for the reasons 
referred to, and from the fact of his having become aware that they 
have acted as spies for the Government of Natal, by sending reports of 
occurrences in Zululand. Sir Bartle Frere has given, as in so many 
cases, a false color to Zulu affairs, when he speaks of the missionaries 
as “driven to fly from the country for safety.” This is not the case. 
Those of them who left the country did so in spite of Cetewayo’s 
remonstrances and invitation to stay; arid it is remarkable that 
Bishop Schreuder, who has acted more as a political agent of Natal 
than as a missionary, should, after Sir Bartle Frere’s ultimatum had 
been sent to Cetewayo, making his conduct to the missionaries one 
of the main grounds of our quarrel with him, have actually stated in 
a letter his intention of sending if possible a message to Cetewayo, 
to solicit his aid in giving him some of his people to take care of his 
station during the war then impending with the English! It is said 
that Schreuder is still actually in Zululand, living under Zulu pro- 
tection ; yet the English public are taught by official dispatches that 
the missionaries were in danger of their lives in Zululand. 

There is thus considerable evidence to justify the conclusion that 
there is no material difference between the past and present condi- 
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tion of Zululand ; that the position of missionaries and their converts 
is no worse now than it has been at any previous period ; that the bar- 
barous practices, — the executions for witchcraft, the law of compulsory 
celibacy, and the military organization, — have existed unchanged and 
unchallenged for the last fifty years, in fact during the whole time 
that the Zulus and the English have been neighbors and friends ; and 
that consequently to demand as the only alternative of war the imme- 
diate reversal of such a condition of society was not only a departure 
from all previous colonial policy, but the wilful adoption of a policy 
of pure aggression, concealed, according to the worst historical pre- 
cedents, under the guise of religion and humanity. But if this is the 
historical aspect of the war with regard to its causes, there is a con- 
stitutional side to it as well. For here is a war, of which not one 
Englishman in a hundred acknowledges the justice (and those who 
speak of its necessity apart from its justice are not worth regarding) ; 
a war which, because the terms between the combatants admit of no 
serious equality, is one of those known in England as “little wars,” 
but a war nevertheless which drains the country’s resources at the 
rate of half a million pounds sterling a week ; which has been as fatal 
to human life as a pestilence, and which has lowered both Zulus and 
Englishmen to the level where the distinction ceases between sav- 
agery and culture, — to the level, that is, of sheer animal passion and 
brutal fury: and this war has been undertaken against the directions 
of the English government, against the wishes of the English people, 
against its knowledge and against its conscience, and with utter dis- 
regard of its possible disapproval. The following constitutional ques- 
tions are therefore raised, and in their agitation there may be some 
‘good result even from the Zulu War: 1. Whether any Colonial 
Governor should wield so large a power for evil, or bear so heavy a 
responsibility, as has resulted in Sir Bartle Frere’s hands in so signal 
a calamity as the present Zulu War? 2. Whether it is essential to 
the interests of any people to place the power of peace and war 
so entirely as they now place it in the hands of their Executive? 
3. Whether in foreign relations the publicity of Parliamentary control 
would not tend more to peace and fair dealing than the secrecy which 
at present attends all negotiations with foreign powers? For this at 
least is certain, that had Parliament or the constituencies been con- 
sulted ; had they known before the war began all the facts which they 
have learned since war was declared ; had the same data for an opinion 
been laid before them that were laid before Sir Bartle Frere alone, —the 
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Zulu War would never have occurred to grieve and shame all reason- 
able men. And had it then appeared that there was any real danger 
of invasion to the colony of Natal, and that such danger was not 
rather, as is widely suspected, the pure creation of skilful design, it 
would have been easy at a fraction of the cost of the actual war, with 
no sacrifice of life nor loss of honor, so to have strengthened the 
borders of Natal that permanent peace might have been assured to 
the colony. Such is the primary reflection suggested by a war which 
was humiliating in its origin and cannot be glorious in its completion, 
but which, should it lead to the resolution that it shall be the last of 


its kind, will not fail of the justification of preponderating good. 
J. A. FARRER. 

















THE THOROUGHBRED RACE-HORSE. 


HE race-horse, or to use the less professional and more distinc- 
tive appellation common in this country, the running horse, is 
alone designated by the term “ thoroughbred ”’ as applied to horses in 
its proper and technical sense. This explanation is probably needless 
for all save the merest tyros; but the word is so often misapplied to 
horses of other kinds, even by the Press of this country, as to suggest 
the precaution of making the statement, though at the hazard of a 
smile from the connoisseur. The thoroughbred, then, is a horse 
created for the special uses of the “ running turf” and by its agency. 
He isa horse of mixed origin, though he breeds so true at the present 
stage of the development of the race as to show cause for his title. 
England is the cradle in which he was nurtured, but he has multiplied 
and spread his likeness broadcast over the world, maintaining his su- 
periority for the special uses of racing in every clime wherein he has 
been tried, until it has become a maxim, that, for purposes of high 
speed at the gallop, “ nothing but the thoroughbred can do it thoroughly 
well.” 

Even among horse-men of average information no very clear idea 
prevails of the exact origin, or analytical composition, of the thorough- 
bred of to-day. He is commonly spoken of as of purely Arabian 
origin, changed to his present stately size and form by careful selection 
and breeding under the favorable climatic influences of Great Britain. 
The stud-book tells us that he is more largely composed of the blood of 
the horses of Barbary than of Arabia, and that the Turkish horse is 
quite as strongly represented as the latter. So much the stud-book 
says ; but the element upon which it remains silent may also be a much 
more important factor than has been admitted by writers and compilers, 
in whose minds there seems to have prevailed a poetic preference for 
the horse of Oriental blood. Racing, in an imperfectly formal way, 
had prevailed as a sport largely patronized by a vast gambling element 
for a long period preceding that at which the breeding of horses for 
the purpose began to be recorded in the stud-book, and in those works 
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from which its earlier pages were compiled. History is meagre as to 
the style of horse used for racing in the earlier period of the turf, but 
it is fair to presume that the demands of the warlike age, when cavalry 
rode in armor and knights contended with sword and lance in the 
shock of battle, — man and horse encased in panoply, — had summoned 
to the uses of the saddle a horse of larger frame and greater strength 
than the diminutive Barb, Arab, and Turk afterwards engrafted upon 
the native stock for the improvement of the racing form and quality ; 
and it is almost a certainty that some modification of this style of 
horse was first used for racing. A race-course, evidently not the 
first, had been established in London early in the twelfth century, 
during the reign of Henry I.,— being no other than Smithfield. The 
race-horse of that day, we are led to believe, was afterwards modified 
by importation of the Spanish horse, described as larger and of more 
substance than the Barb, and with more action both in the trot and 
gallop. It was not until the latter part of the sixteenth century that 
the Arab, Turk, and Barb of present record began to be sought and 
their semblance imprinted upon the racing forms at that period. By 
their use, so great an improvement was effected in the qualities of the 
race-horse that for many years there was an almost exclusive taste 
shown for the stallions of pure Eastern lineage, until a great prepond- 
erance of Oriental blood became engrafted upon the stock. Only the 
want of a sufficient number of pure Eastern mares prevented its abso- 
lutely exclusive use for racing purposes, if we may judge by the extent 
to which the stallions were used ; and to meet this difficulty Charles 
II. imported at great cost, about the year 1680, six Barb mares from 
Tangiers, known as the Royal mares. The importance attached to 
this importation of females, as affecting the question of the breeding 
of the race-horse both at that period and since, indicates very clearly 
that mares of pure Eastern blood were a great rarity in England, and 
tends to cast serious doubts upon the authenticity of many of the 
pedigrees of that and an earlier date purporting to terminate in pure 
Arab, Barb, or Turkish mares of unspecified identity. The stud-book 
was compiled from earlier works, which in turn were largely made up 
of pedigrees furnished by turfmen, owners, and grooms, many of 
whom were interested in having their horses traced to popular sources ; 
and who, if we may judge human nature of that date by that of the 
present, would as unhesitatingly run their pedigrees to a pure Eastern 
termination as many of our present breeders and owners of trotting 
horses in this country glibly give you the links back to Messenger, 
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or of late to Abdallah. It is doubtful whether so strict a surveillance 
was exercised over the records of those days as now prevails with 
our trotting stud-book, and whether proof was then demanded of 
the importation and ownership of the Eastern mares, and as to who 
bred their claimed descendants. 

The turf in earlier times was evidently in the hands of a rough ele- 
ment. Although monarchs patronized it and “the nobility took great 
delight in its sports,” it is evident that its chief attraction lay in the 
facilities it offered for gambling, which the nobility practised largely 
and on a far greater scale than was possible with the lower classes. 
History records some instances of brutality toward horses which 
would not have been tolerated in the communities of better times ; and 
at best they were trained and raced in a severe school. Among the 
rules of a breaker in the reign of Queen Elizabeth we find the follow- 
ing: “If a horse does not stand still or hezitates, then berate him 
with a terrible voyce, and beate him yourself with a good sticke upon 
the head, between the ears; then stick him in the spurring place iii 
or iiii times togather with one legge after another, as fast as your 
legges might walk: your legges must go like two bouncing bettes.” 
This might be regarded as exceptional, and would accord too nearly 
with the practice of the more ignorant of the present day to cast any 
special reflection upon the age in which it was written; but far later 
the similar spirit of brutality manifested itself probably in an extreme 
degree, even for the times, as enacted by one high in authority, no 
less a person indeed than Tregonwell Frampton, Esq., keeper of the 
running horses at Newmarket to their majesties William III., Queen 
Anne, George I. and George II. This gentleman’s horse Dragon, 
of great celebrity, had for some time been retired to the stud for want 
of opponents able to contend with him, when a challenge appeared 
against any horse, mare, or gelding that could be brought to the post. 
Frampton accepted a double match to produce a horse first, and then a 
gelding. The first race was won with Dragon. The next day, when the 
second was to be run, he again appeared with Dragon, and just previous 
to the race caused him to be cast and qualified to start as a gelding, to 
the astonishment of all present. The horse again won, reeking in 
blood, but died from the effects of the ordeal, little regretted by his 
savage owner, who, by his astuteness as a match-maker, had won an 
enormous stake far exceeding the horse’s value. 

“The Sport of Kings,” as the advocates of horse-racing still delight 
to call it, has greatly improved since monarchs have taken a less con- 
spicuous part, and the nobility have come to divide it with a less pre- 
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tending commonalty. Towards the close of the seventeenth century 
stands were built at Doncaster, but disputes ran so high and were so 
often settled by recourse to the rapier, that the town authorities were 
obliged to take the matter in hand, and decreed that “for the prevent- 
ynge of suites, quarrelles, murders, and blood shed that may ensue by 
the continyinning of the races, the standes be pulled upp and imploid 
to some better purpose.” Where money was at stake, it seems that 
the sportsmen of olden times found great difficulty in accepting their 
losses with becoming equanimity ; and if their imitators to-day resort 
to less violent methods of expressing their dissatisfaction with results, 
we have nevertheless abundant evidence that human nature is much 
the same in its impulses now as then. But to the spirit of gambling, 
whatever its evil tendencies may have been, the present high qualities 
of the blood-horse are almost wholly indebted. Nothing less than 
the combined greed of gain and love of adventure which were no less 
common then than now, together with a recognition of the laws of 
heredity which show that in the aggregate of times the greatest per- 
. formers, or their near kin, will breed the greatest performers, would 
have induced the vast outlays and unremitting attention bestowed 
upon the breeding of race-horses. The turf was a constant testing 
ground upon which all but the wilfully blind could recognize the com- 
parative value of contending strains of blood ; and, directed by it, could 
resort to that which proved of the highest caste. The result is a race 
of horses of compound derivation, which now breed truer in the essen- 
tial qualities of the race than any thoroughbred type of domesticated 
animal nature which has not been created under the like conditions of 
continual test. The proof of this fact is shown by the failure, as an 
almost universal rule, of all essays to race successfully with horses 
having any near taint upon their pedigrees. That a superior part-bred 
horse may beat poor thoroughbreds is quite probable, but that one 
should race anywhere near the “crack” horses of the turf who are to 
retire on their laurels and to be sought for perpetuating their race, 
would be regarded as the most improbable of events by all who have 
any experience in such matters. 

The eye alone is insufficient to detect the greatest racing capacity. 
No specific form or action can point to more than probable results, — 
hardly even that. A comparative test thus made among his own 
horses might inform the breeder which of them were best for repro- 
duction, but would leave him in ignorance of their powers as com- 
pared with those of other breeders. But the institution of great 
public races, not only of national fame but of world-wide interest, has 
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constantly brought about by the process of selection the reproduction 
of the fittest, until the race has reached that highest sense of the term 
“thoroughbred” in which the purest almost invariably exceed the part- 
f breds in performance as well as in reproducing performers. This 
sense of the term is wanting in many branches of domesticated animal 
nature that are recognized as thoroughbreds. The “grade” Short- 
‘ Horn, of two crosses, too often exceeds in the scale of points the stock 
from which he came ; while, as a rude, “ grade” Guernseys and Jerseys 
produce more butter than the thoroughbreds. These facts indicate 
either that the highest possible achievements do not lie within the 
scope of the race, or else that breeders have had no adequate system 
of detecting the fittest animals for reproduction to enable them to 
reach the highest perfection possible to it. A stain upon the purity 
of blood in the race-horse, the greyhound, or the game-cock inva- 
riably means deterioration. All these breeds have been created under 
the enlightenment of constant public test, stimulated by large premi- 
ums and encouraged by heavy betting systems which opened fields 
of great speculative reward for successful breeding. Like influences 
applied to the creation of special features or functions in other animals 
would doubtless raise the standard of their breeding to similar pre- 
eminence, and as a matter for national encouragement might add in- 
calculable value to various interests which contribute largely to the 
wealth and prosperity of the country. 

The turf was ostensibly established and its excesses excused on the 
ground that it was necessary to the improvement and preservation of 
the breed of horses, — an essential matter to a nation’s safety in times 
of war, by affording a superior cavalry. This it has accomplished in- 
cidentally ; but its real position is plainly that of a popular amusement, 
a national sport, and a convenient channel through which to speculate 
, in “the odds.” That is what it is and always has been, when divested 
of sham pretences. That is what it will continue to be, without its 
original purport, since changes in the art of war have made cavalry 
) quite a secondary thew in the fighting arm. Despite adverse legisla- 
tion, so long as it is maintained it will be the subject of betting in some 
form ; yet it is also a fine and invigorating public amusement for those 
who do not bet. Its struggles enlist sympathies and preferences 
almost unconsciously to the spectator, which in turn bring vivid tri- 
umphs or disappointments as the favorites win or lose. 

Only within the past fifteen years has racing become established 
in the northern portions of the United States upon a footing that 
promises to be permanent. While it has always prevailed in the 
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South, if not on a grand scale yet at least continuously since a period 
preceding the Revolution, and had been established on Long Island 
and New Jersey in early times, it had for many years disappeared 
from the North. But the turmoil of the late war drove the racing 
studs of the South and South-West into Northern fields for safety, 
where they inaugurated the present system of meetings, so popular at 
the great cities and watering-places of the Middle and Western States, 
but which have gained no foothold in New England. 

The three annual races of greatest interest in England (which is 
equivalent to saying in the world) are the Derby, the St. Leger, and 
the Oaks. These sweepstakes in which the colts and fillies are nomi- 
nated as yearlings, to race at three years old, are the coveted great prizes 
of the English turf, and one year with. another they exceed in value 
$25,000 each. They were established at about the same period, and 
have been maintained as annual events about one hundred. years. 
Other races also of much importance excite the ambition of sportsmen, 
breeders, trainers, and jockeys; and, taken as a whole, the racing 
system of England is a stupendous affair, coupled as it is with its 
betting exchanges and a Press that almost lives upon retailing its 
events to a nation which never tires in its devotion to the blood- 
horse. 

The first winner of the Derby was Sir Charles Bunbury’s Diomed, 
in 1780. This horse when twenty-two years old was brought to Amer- 
ica, and his blood, particularly through his son Sir Archy, whose dam 
was also imported, is the most valuable element in our old American 
stock. Before leaving England, though placed in competition with 
Highflyet, Sir Peter, Rockingham, and other famous sires, he left a 
lasting impression upon the pedigrees of that country. When Diomed 
arrived here he already found the thoroughbred in purity, from im- 
portations which began almost as soon as the country was settled. 
Ever since his days there has existed in America a class of keen 
sportsmen who have watched with unremitting interest the progress 
of the English turf, and, governed by it in their selections of blood, 
have imported from time to time to this country not only several of 
its Derby and St. Leger winners, but some hundreds of stallions of 
the choicest racing strains anda suitable proportion of mares, whereby 
a constant improvement is thought to have been made in the quality 
of our thoroughbred stock. It so happens that it js not always the 
greatest performer that proves to be the greatest producer, though in 
the average of times great producers are very close of kin to the greatest 
performers. Hence it has proved occasionally that America has been 
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able to secure animals of much higher breeding-value than was sup- 
posed by the English when they were parted with. The most notable 
among these prizes was imported Glencoe, a fine race-horse, a winner 
of the two-thousand-guineas stakes, and highly esteemed in England, 
but priced far below others for which negotiations were pending 
when he was selected. Looking back at the influence left by this 
horse in England in his one stud season there, and at the results of 
his impress here, it is doubtful whether for the permanent improve- 
ment of racing stock he was not a better horse than was left in Eng- 
land when he came away. 

From the time when Oriental blood was sought in its original form 
through subsequent racing periods, it has always been found that 
among the thousands of animals of both sexes, whose breeding value 
has been tested, a discovered few arose superior to all others. The 
turf therefore directed the breeder understandingly, not so much by 
designating the horse of greatest racing powers as by indicating which 
animals and strains of blood were most capable of producing such per- 
formers. The rule most successfully followed in venturing upon un- 
tried ground is to breed from the great winner, especially if he is from 
an immediate family that has produced other winners. But better 
still than using untried parents is the plan of breeding, if possible, 
from sires and dams that have already thrown winners of high class. 
Hence at the sales of thoroughbred yearlings which occur annually in 
this country and England, we find brothers and sisters to great per- 
formers frequently selling for several times the prices of others whose 
parents were quite as good performers, but were not proved to stand 
so highly as producers. Occasional sales of this kind have run to 
the vicinity of $5,000 (currency) in this country. In England that 
figure is not infrequent, with instances far in excess of it; indeed, in 
one instance 5,000 guineas were paid. 

If we trace back the pedigrees of any two great race-horses of 
to-day, whether English or American, we find that, as we reach a 
few removes, the same ancestors are common to both, —so much so 
that at seven or eight removes we find in the pedigrees of all our 
modern horses the same names repeated again and again. Conse- 
quently the descendants of about a dozen sires and twice as many 
mares compose the greater part of the pedigrees of all successful 
horses now on the turf. The experience of racing has found the 
blood of these few animals to be so much superior to all that was 
contemporaneous with it that it alone survives as the fittest, the rest 
having passed into obscurity, unequal to maintaining itself under the 
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crucial test. At a period when further infusions of Oriental blood 
ceased to improve the powers of the race-horse, and it fell to the lot 
of native sires to carry on the contest for supremacy, we find the great 
value of these few preserved lines rising conspicuously above all 
others. Matchem, foaled in 1748, Herod in 1758, and Eclipse in 1764 
are the three great sires to which we trace all that is valuable in pres- 
ent pedigrees ; while as mares of relative worth contemporaneous with 
them are Rachel, Miss Ramsden, Lisette, Principessa, Folly, and Molly 
Long-Legs. But these are too far back in present pedigrees to be 
of further interest (except to the student of such matters) than hinges 
upon the fact that their close descendants were freely brought to the 
United States at a period preceding and immediately following the 
Revolution. The same prepotency with which the blood there repro- 
duced itself in successful form was repeated here. 

At a later period we find, as we may say, new points of departure 
in the English stud-book, — horses of such marked individuality that 
their blood rose superior to that of its time, and to which it is the pride 
and boast of breeders to trace their pedigrees. Thus we find Waxy, 
Orville, Buzzard, Tramp, Cotton, Sorcerer, &c., all of which have 
near descendants in America. Later still we find these strains in 
commingled form again reindividualized in Melbourne, Touchstone, 
Glencoe, Birdcatcher, Priam, Bay Middleton, Sweetmeat, Pantaloon, 
Margrave, &c. Of these, Glencoe, Priam, and Margrave came to the 
United States, and the others were closely represented here. We 
also find here among contemporaneous elements, running directly 
back to the same original fountains, Boston, American Eclipse, Wag- 
ner, imp. Tranby, imp. Trustee, imp. Albion, imp. Leviathan, imp. 
Riddlesworth, imp. Sarpedon, imp. Sovereign, imp. Yorkshire, imp. 
Zinganee and imp. Fylde. Some of these were of brilliant promise 
in the first generation, but their lines afterwards failed to sustain 
themselves: This peculiarity frequently develops itself. The indi- 
viduality or prepotency of the blood of some horses is such that for 
several generations it improves all that it encounters, and remains 
preserved through several different channels ; while that of others, 
though brilliant in its first influence, becomes dissipated and lost en- 
tirely, or if preserved in a single line seems rather to be sustained by 
the force of other blood with which chance unites it than by its own 
merit. Glencoe is an instance of marked tenacity in reproducing 
superior form for several generations. When in the stud, though 
highly successful, he was beaten by Leviathan, who for several years, 
and so long as they were contemporaneous, returned a larger number 
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of winners. But when it came to the next remove, we have nothing 
in the history of breeding the race-horse which compares with the 
daughters of Glencoe as brood mares, unless indeed those of Lexing- 
ton fulfil their promise of becoming their full equals. Pocahontas in 
England, although she failed to race, bred the three great race-horses 
and stallions, Stockwell, Rataplan, and King Tom, among the very 
cream of the English stud ; while in this country scores of Glencoe’s 
daughters have bred race-horses of the highest caste. 

It has long been a mooted question whether the American race- 
horse, derived from the English and bred in a different climate, is his 
equal in racing power. The English have always held such as were 
thought to be their greatest horses beyond the reach of the capital 
and enterprise of other people; hence many are of opinion that the 
United States have never been able to obtain the material for reaching 
the highest excellence which the English horse has achieved, even if 
our soil and climate are equally well suited to equine development. 
The systems of racing are so different in the two countries that the 
time-test is useless in the comparison, —the English racing upon turf, 
the Americans upon harrowed earth, with other important differences 
in the courses. Hence comparatively little opportunity has been 
afforded for arriving at a comprehensive solution of the question. It 
is twenty-two years since Mr. R. Ten Broeck made his venture upon 
the English turf with American horses, and all things considered it was 
creditable to our thoroughbreds in view of the disadvantages against 
which they contended. In 1857 he won the Cesarewich with Prioress 
(by imp. Sovereign out of Reel by imp. Glencoe), and in 1861 cap- 
tured the Goodwood cup with Starke, by Wagner out of Reel. In 
1859, his two-year old colt Umpire by Lecomte, out of the dam of Lex- 
ington, won the Nursery handicap at Goodwood, beating twenty-one 
competitors ; also at Stockton the Cleveland stakes, beating eleven ; 
and two days later the Zetland biennial stakes, beating five, besides 
having run the winner to a head at the July New Market meeting. 
That he was generally regarded as the best two-year old in England at 
the time was indicated by his subsequent backing for the Derby for 
which he was first favorite, during the entire winter, and until shortly 
preceding the race. He failed to win, or even to get a place. 

Mr. M. H. Sanford was the next to appear with American horses in 
1877, Mr. Ten Broeck having discontinued their use in 1863, although 
he remained upon the English turf some years later. Brown Prince 
(by Lexington out of imp. Britannia IV. by the Flying Dutchman) won 
his first race at the New Market Craven meeting as a three-year 
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old, beating four at even weights ; but his best essay, considering the 
quality of his opponents, was in the two-thousand-guineas, where 
he ran second to Chamant, beating Silvio, and showing sufficient 
form to call public attention to his chances for the Derby. This race 
was perhaps the best comparison of high-class horses of the two coun- 
tries that has occurred, for though Brown Prince has never since shown 
form he was undoubtedly a very good representative American horse 
in that day, and he met horses of equally good rating in England. 
During the present year Mr. P. Lorillard’s venture has been more suc- 
cessful. His six-year old gelding Parole (by imp. Leamington, dam 
Maiden by Lexington, grand-dam by imp. Glencoe) has won four 
handicaps and one weight-for-age race (the Epsom gold cup), out of 
seven starts. His opponents do not seem to have been of the highest 
class, but from favorable weights at first he was compelled to take 
up the top weight in the Ascot stakes in which he was defeated, 
possibly owing to the heaviness of the course which made the extra 
weight tell doubly against his chances. His two-year old sister Pap- 
poose also won her maiden race, a sweepstake at Newmarket. The 
three-year old Uncas was nowhere for the Derby. 

If the victories of American horses in England have not been won 
over first-class English horses, it is also doubtless true that the best 
American horses have not yet started there. The change of climate 
and the effects of the voyage are in most cases a disadvantage. With 
Parole the case seems to have been different. From being a delicate 
and uncertain horse to train (though it must be admitted he was a 
frequent winner at home), the change has so benefited him that he 
is said to be robust and a good feeder. Mr. Lorillard has expressed 
an intention of giving the question a five-years test, and those who 
know his enterprise and determination will harbor no doubts that the 
best American horses that money can buy will be used in the venture. 
Judging by horses that have been imported to this country and raced 
in competition with those of native breeding, there is no cause for 
discouragement from an American stand-point. While the importa- 
tions have raced exceedingly well they have not cast our own at all 
in the shade. Of imported stallions and brood mares the same may 
be said. No imported stallion has yet proved the equal of Lexington, 
yet Lexington’s greatest success was upon mares got by imported sires. 
On the other hand the greatest successes of the imported sires have 
been upon daughters of Lexington. If the American horse is fully 
the equal of the English to-day, we may credit it as a first cause to 
the fortunate importations that produced Sir Archy, as a second 
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cause to American Eclipse, third to the good fortune that gave us 
Glencoe, and lastly to that triumph of our own breeders and turfmen 
in the production of Lexington. 

Of stallions now and recently before the public, only the future can 
decide which are to make the most lasting impress. Popularity is 
about equally divided between importations and native-bred. Virgil 
represents through Vandal the male line from Glencoe, and is a prince 
among the best. Vandal, strange to say, was the only son of Glen- 
coe that made any special mark as a sire, though Star Davis and 
Thornhill got occasional winners. The greatest virtues of Glencoe’s 
blood have descended through females, except in Vandal’s case. He 
was out of a mare by imp. Tranby, and she seems in other instances 
to have had the faculty of making good stallions of her male descen- 
dants. Lexington has passed away, and though his daughters are 
breeding finely none of his sons have yet achieved a marked distinc- 
tion proportionate to the advantages that many of them have had in 
the stud. Of all the grand race-horses by him out of Glencoe mares, 
none have yet maintained the high expectations placed upon them as 
stallions. It would seem that the Glencoe blood was still tenacious 
for the female side in its crosses with Lexington ; for while the stall- 
ions have not succeeded the mares have bred admirably. Some are 
prone to think that we may lose Lexington in the right male line, 
but among the numbers of his sons still living there are many chances 
that in one or more we may yet see his greatness repeated. Pat Mal- 
loy, out of Gloriana by American Eclipse, is getting some good race- 
horses ; but perhaps Lever, recently summoned from obscurity, presents 
as good claims asany. His dam was by imp. Trustee out of the same 
Tranby mare that produced Vandal by imp. Glencoe. Interest is at 
present centred in Monarchist, by Lexington out of Mildred by Glen- 
coe, whose first get are just appearing upon the turf and giving some 
warrant of repeating the high racing qualities of their sire, one of the 
truest and stanchest runners ever known to the turf of this country. 
Should he prove an exception in the stud to others bred of “the rosy 
cross,” we may again date back a due portion of his merits to the dam 
of Vandal; for Mildred was a daughter of the Trustee mare that pro- 
duced Lever, and she a daughter of the Tranby mare that contended 
successfully with Glencoe in favor of male succéssion in the trans- 
mission of their united qualities. 

Of the later importations, Leamington, Bonnie Scotland, Australian, 
Glenelg, and Phaeton have made the most conspicuous marks, although 
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imp. Eclipse deserves mention. All have hit splendidly upon the 
daughters of Lexington. Leamington’s influence is just now the most 
sensational, both on account of the success of his son Parole in Eng- 
land and the recent racing of his progeny here. He was disliked by 
many at first, owing to an apparent delicacy or want of constitution 
in much of his stock, and it was freely predicted that his blood would 
not maintain itself. This prejudice seems likely to disappear, for es- 
pecially where he has encountered the rugged crosses of our old 
American stock, his fine racing qualities are sustained in conjunction 
with more substance and constitution. His son Enquirer, out of a 
mare by Lexington whose dam was by American Eclipse, has opened 
his stud career with brilliant effect. Longfellow, too, has a few good 
performers. Imp. Phaeton, son of King Tom, is dead ; but in produc- 
ing the great race-horse Ten Broeck, now in the stud, he has probably 
made a permanent place in American pedigrees. Imported Glenelg, 
by Citadel son of Stockwell out of a mare by Kingston, was a fine 
race-horse, and if he sustains his early stud promise will be among 
the best we have. Imported Bonnie Scotland is likely to live through 
his daughters, which have begun to breed well and are large roomy 
mares from a famous mare family ; for he was out of old Queen Mary, 
one of the best of English brood mares, mother of over twenty foals 
of very high average merit, and of whom one, Blink Bonnie, won the 
Derby —a feat never accomplished by a mare save in one other 
instance — and became the mother of the premier English sire, Blair 
Athol, who sold under the hammer for about $65,000. Imported 
Australian has always stood in the shadow of Lexington’s greatness. 
There has never been the sensational enthusiasm about him that has 
lifted some of the others into popular favor. His success has been 
gradual but sure, like that of Glencoe, and his merits have never been 
so fully recognized as now that he is failing in usefulness, and his 
sons and daughters are taking up the work he has nearly abandoned. 
He was got by West Australian, flying son of the great Melbourne. 
Through sire and dam he gets the stout Waxy blood (that contributed 
to Glencoe) handed down by his famous sons Whalebone and Whisker 
and his daughter Web. Like Glencoe, he frequently gets superior 
race-horses, especially at long distances. When time and experience 
have tested the lasting qualities of the breeding impress of to-day, 
perhaps Australian’s will be found quite as permanently linked with 
the future greatness of the turf as that of any of the recent impor- 
tations. Hark CoMSTOCK. 

















THE CAPTURE OF CHIEF JOSEPH AND THE 
NEZ-PERCES. 


HE motive-causes which led to that modern “ Anabasis” of the 
Nez-Percé Joseph and his followers, wherein they marched 
from the Pacific slope across mountains and rivers, past the sources 
of the Missouri, through the world-famous National Park, and then 
onward to their last camping-ground near the international boundary- 
line, nearly a thousand miles from their starting-point, involve the 
whole subject of the treatment of Indians by the United States, and 
are far too extensive to be treated in this article. It must suffice for 
present purposes to say that a system, and not an individual, is 
chiefly in fault. 

Those interested in this unique and in every way remarkable 
march —a march, not of warriors merely, but a hegira of the old and 
infirm, of women and babes — have had opportunity to learn, from par- 
ticipants or witnesses, concerning its initiation and earlier progress. 
I shall speak of some things connected with its later stages and its 
close. The command of General N. A. Miles had its headquarters at 
the mouth of Tongue River on the Yellowstone, and its field of opera- 
tions included the valleys of the Yellowstone and Little Missouri and 
their affluents southward to Wyoming and the Black Hills ; and also, 
as the event proved, the region north of the Missouri to the Domin- 
ion line. 

The approach of the Nez-Percés had been anticipated by General 
Miles, and dispositions made to receive them even before the battle 
of Big-Hole Pass. A strong detachment of troops, with a force of 
Crow-Indian allies, was sent well up the Yellowstone in the early part 
of August (1877) with the purpose of intercepting and capturing the 
Nez-Percés as they should emerge from the National Park. The 
Indians, however, slipped by this detachment, and, after a running, 
rear-guard fight with it, went on without further molestation either 
from it or from any other force that had before pursued them. Their 
- whole body thus reached a point a few miles north of the mouth of 
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Clark’s Fork, near which they had crossed the Yellowstone, and thence 
had before them an unobstructed course through the valleys of the 
southern affluents of the Missouri to that river, to the buffalo range 
north of it, and to Dominion Territory. 

Information of this state of facts reached General Miles at the 
mouth of Tongue River,—some two hundred miles from the point 
where the Nez-Percés crossed the Yellowstone, — on the evening of 
September 17, or about a week after they had accomplished the 
crossing. During that night couriers were despatched to secure 
the forwarding of supplies up the Missouri River, which with troops, 
trains, and horses were ferried across the Yellowstone in time for an 
early march on the eighteenth. Thence they proceeded over prairie, 
“mesa,” and “bad lands” across the Missouri at the mouth of the 
Mussle Shell; thence, curving northwestward, they held onward 
through the beautifully watered and grassy foot-hills, along the east- 
ern and northern bases of the Little Rocky Mountains, a very Eden 
trailed over by the serpent of an unrighteous, because needless, war. 
Continuing on across “the gap” to Bear Paw Mountains, and through 
that range, the command passed over two hundred and seventy miles 
in ten marching days, and found themselves at the foot of the Bear 
Paw Mountains, in the vicinity of the Indian village, and undiscov- 
ered by its inhabitants. 

There has not been lacking a disposition to represent the success- 
ful issue of this campaign as a result of good fortune merely. Its 
good fortune, however, consisted only in a slight chance which was 
availed of with great skill and astonishing energy. Supplies were ac- 
cumulated from remote points, not by chance but by design, and the 
missile-like velocity of the march of the command along its appropri- 
ately parabolic trail was such as to make the cheerful but weary foot- 
soldiers sigh audibly for “an old commanding officer who would not 
wish to get outside of a stockade.” 

While the courier was carrying to the mouth of Tongue River the 
news of the escape of the Indians near Clark's Fork, and the com- 
mand from the first-named point was pressing forward to overtake 
them, they had advanced to the Missouri River at Cow Island, — the 
head of navigation during the period of low water, — had overpowered 
the gallant little detachment of troops encountered at that point, 
had destroyed a vast amount of supplies awaiting transportation, had 
crossed the river and had moved out northward between the Little 
Rocky and Bear Paw Mountains. Near the river they were attacked 
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by a small force made up chiefly of civilians from Fort Benton ; the 
loss on either side was inconsiderable, and the march or route of 
the Indians was not materially affected. 

It chanced that the Indians reached Cow Island on the same day 
that General Miles’s command arrived at the mouth of the Mussle 
Shell, some fifty miles below. Their arrival, depredations, and de- 
parture northward were communicated by a party who escaped in 
a small boat to a detachment of General Miles’s command which 
had been despatched to Carroll,—a small trading-station a few miles 
below Cow Island,—and thence the tidings were forwarded with 
speed to the main command. A boat, which on the previous day had 
been employed to ferry over a portion of the command, had been 
loosed from her moorings and was round a curve and just passing out 
of sight as the news arrived on the morning of September 25. In- 
stantly a small Hotchkiss gun was put in position and fired several 
times in rapid succession. This was recognized as a signal by those 
on board ; the boat was brought back, and the remainder of the com- 
mand, with train and supplies, was transported. Then on the north 
bank of the Missouri the force was put in order for what appeared to 
most of the participants to be a hard, hopeless march. Three com- 
panies each of the Second and Seventh Cavalry, four companies of 
the Fifth Infantry, mounted on ponies captured from the Sioux in 
the early spring of 1877, a gun-detachment, with a Hotchkiss gun, and 
a small force of white and Indian scouts, —an aggregate of three 
hundred and seventy-five, all told,— struck out from their wagons, 
presenting a most picturesque spectacle. The possible proximity of 
the Indians made it necessary to interdict all shooting, and the an- 


.telope, deer, and buffaloes, seen in large bands and herds on either 


hand, seemed in doubt whether to be more astonished or frightened 
at so strange a spectacle. But they gazed unmolested, while the 
patient pack-mules tottered along in the rear under their burdens, 
confidingly following the tinkling of the bell on the bell-horse. 

A glance at the map will show that the lines of march of the 
Indians, after their escape from the force north of the mouth of 
Clark’s Fork, and of the command from the mouth of Tongue River, 
were almost exactly the perpendicular and hypothenuse of a right- 
angled triangle. Two hundred miles apart at the Yellowstone, and 
fifty miles apart at the Missouri, they intersected each other only a 
few miles from the scene of the battle, which was on a small south- 
ern affluent of Milk River. 
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At 7 A.M. on September 30,— the command having been on the 
march since daylight, — the village was reported to be three miles 
away. The command started at a trot; the three miles proved to be 
seven, and the trot became a swinging gallop, as horse and rider 
caught the spirit of the occasion, and comradeship and emulation 
urged them on. The camp was placed in a strong position for a 
defensive fight, under a high and crescent-shaped “ cut-bank,” — the 
bank itself being cut at intervals of a few rods by deep ravines head- 
ing in the open country from which the attack was made. 

The column deployed to attack, charged promptly to close quarters, 
and dismounted. Then the fight raged with an obstinacy, a spirit 
of “give-and-take,” at short range, without yielding ground in spite of 
numerous casualties, such as fully warrant the name “ battle,” despite 
the paucity of numbers engaged. The village was surrounded ; its 
herd, to the number of seven hundred and thirty, was captured. 
The Indians, as the force under cover, would have had great advan- 
tage without the assistance received from the dry ravines before 
mentioned ; but following the sinuous courses of these ravines they 
could approach the troops without detection, and the deadly accu- 
racy of their aim, and their apparent singling out of officers are re- 
corded in the list of casualties. 

How shall the Indians be dislodged was now the question, and it 
was decided that an attempt be made to storm the ravines. At the 
bugle sound a detachment of the Fifth Infantry, led by Captain 
Carter, charged over the crest, down the steep declivity, and across 
the smooth bottom-land. They reached the village, and inflicted a 
severe loss upon the Indians; but thirty per cent of the charging 
party were killed or wounded, under the feu d’enfer from the Indi- 
ans’ magazine guns, in less time than is requisite to write or read the 
record of their brave action. It was evident that carrying the place 
by storm would be too costly, and already one-fifth of the command 
were killed or wounded. It remained to hold the Indians in a state 
of siege, to be in readiness to meet effectively the force which they 
expected would come to their rescue from over the border whither 
Sitting Bull had been driven, and to provide such shelter against the 
on-coming snow-storm as an utterly treeless region could furnish to 
the wounded of a command which had stripped for a rapid march, 
and brought upon pack-mules only such zmpedimenta as would enable 
it to eat sparingly and fight liberally. 

While the fight was yet raging, General Miles had ridden along 
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the line and called to the Indians that they could surrender without 
further fighting if they should choose to do so. There were among 
them some who spoke a kind of English, and who during the first 
day replied stubbornly and with defiance. But on the morning of 
the second day they were disposed to parley, and Joseph with some 
of his chiefs came out under a flag of truce. They were willing to 
surrender, provided they could be permitted to retain their arms. 
Meantime, taking advantage of the cessation of hostilities, they dug 
pits in the beds of the ravines and on adjacent knolls where they 
had taken refuge from the exposed valley of the creek. Occupying 
these, they were protected from direct fire, and seemed to be deter- 
mined either to await their looked-for succor from the north, or to 
surrender only on their own conditions. 

In the evening of October 1 the wagon-train arrived, and with 
it a twelve-pounder Napoleon gun. The necessities of transporta- 
tion had cut the artillery ammunition down to twenty-four shells ; 
and probably never have sixteen shells —the number fired from the 
twelve-pounder — had equal moral or greater physical effect. The 
Indians admitted the loss of twenty-four killed and wounded by 
the fragments of the shells, which were the only missiles that could 
reach them in their deep cellar-like pits constructed in the bottom of 
the sheltering ravines. 

The unconditional surrender of the Indians was now only a ques- 
tion of time, unless the siege should be raised by their expected 
northern allies. To be prepared for any such attempt, the force 
which had last come in contact with the Nez-Percés near the Yellow- 
stone opposite the mouth of Clark’s Fork, and had moved thence 
northward to the Missouri about one hundred miles south of the 
battle-ground, was ordered forward, and would have augmented the 
besieging force sufficiently for all contingencies. But, after a short 
advance north of the Missouri, it was ordered back, inasmuch as the 
surrender of the Nez-Percés, after a siege of four days, rendered its 
services unnecessary. 

By this surrender upwards of four hundred and twenty prisoners 
were obtained. The number who escaped northward with White 
Bird has been variously stated. I met White Bird at Fort Walsh 
in Dominion Territory in the summer of 1878, and held repeated con- 
versations with him and others of his band. They all agreed in say- 
ing that the number of lodges was twenty-five, but that they could 
give no exact statement as to the number of people. From other 
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sources I have learned that it was one hundred and five. Yellow Bull, 
one of the captured Nez-Percé chiefs, was one of my companions in 
the summer of 1878 (our route lay in sight of the peaks which over- 
look the battle-field), and from him I learned that their loss in killed 
in that battle was thirty, which slightly exceeded that of the troops. 

Without doubt it was the understanding, at the time of the sur- 
render, that the Indians would be taken back to their old home. 
They have, however, been placed in the Indian Territory. The rea- 
son assigned for this departure from the terms of surrender is that 
the hostility to Joseph and his followers is so intense and inveterate 
among those who would be their neighbors in their former home, that 
they would be insecure there. It is barely conceivable that there may 
be room for difference of opinion as to the sufficiency of this reason, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that the hostility, if it exists, 
illustrates the proverb, “ Whom one has injured he hates.” 

The march of the Nez-Percés — bold to rashness in conception, 
consummately skilful in execution — was marred by very few acts of 
savage violence ; indeed, by none which came within my personal 
knowledge. In the fight herein described, the lines were so close 
that a charge from either side necessarily left the killed and wounded 
of the attacking party at the mercy of the attacked ; but, though the 
Indians took arms and ammunition from wounded soldiers, they did 
not otherwise molest them, nor did they mutilate the dead. 

The results of the different encounters of this band with troops 
are forcible illustrations of the entire revolution in Indian warfare 
occasioned by their acquiring not only arms of precision, but skill in 
the use of them. They inflicted severe loss on every command with 
which they came fairly and fully in contact ; they placed one com- 
mand upon the defensive, and they showed themselves throughout to 
be skilful and courageous enemies. The recent experience of the 
United States, and the still later experience of England, may well 
lead those nations to find a new lesson in “ Fas est ab hoste doceri.” 
The time when it was possible safely to despise the prowess of a 
savage enemy is past. The time to fight them, when fighting is nec- 
essary, in accordance with the recognized principles of warfare has 
long since come; although some who are accounted high authorities 
in such matters have not recognized, and do not yet recognize, this 
truth. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this article to discuss the “ Indian 
Question.” It may not, however, be out of place to say that the pol- 
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icy which shapes the intercourse of whites with Indians resembles 
that of the gods, in that whom it would destroy it first makes mad, — 
so mad from accumulated wrongs that they have nothing left them 
but to rush, destroying, upon their own destruction. The army, as the 
fundamental force-element of society, by a sort of law of transmitted 
tension, receives with augmented force every blow which bad judgment, 
incapacity, dishonesty, or injustice aims at the Indian. The needless, 
thankless, unrewarded task imposed by this condition of things has 
been met with rare self-sacrifice and courage, — “though the soldier 
knew some one had blundered.” On a bleak knoll in northern Mon- 
tana, the snow-clad mountains rising coldly by, I saw more than a 
score of witnesses to the verity of all herein that seems like strong 
assertion ; and none who looked upon their calm, upturned faces 
could ever discredit their testimony. On the field where they fought 
shoulder to shoulder they lie side by side in the ceaseless comrade- 


ship of a soldier’s grave. 
G. W. Barrp. 








CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Every MAN HIS own Poet.'— This little pamphlet well deserves the 
republication which it has at last received from an American publisher. It 
has already had a wide circle of readers in the English edition, and it ought 
now to attract a still larger number. 

A cleverer thing of the kind seldom appears. The satire and fun are 
perfectly sustained, and there is not a word wasted. ‘Fhe predominant 
feature is the satire, — sometimes bitter, always strong, and never relaxed for 
a moment. As an example of condensed sarcasm, which is no doubt ob- 
vious but none the less vigorous, nothing could be better than the recipe 
for making a “ Satanic Poem like the late Lord Byron.” “Take a couple 
of fine deadly sins, and let them hang before your eyes until they become 
racy. Then take them down, dissect them, and stew them for some time 
in a solution of weak remorse ; after which they are to be devilled with 
mock despair.” This, excellent as it is in its way, is neither so good nor so 
amusing as the longer recipes for the contemporary poets, but it exhibits 
fully the condensation, force, and point which raise “ Every Man his own 
Poet” far above the level of the ordinary parodies and satires directed 
against popular and fashionable, and in some cases against great, poets. 

It is now known that the author of this yeu d’esprit is Mr. Mallock ; and 
as it is the earliest so it is the best, even if the slightest, of his productions. 
This comes, probably, from the fact that it was written before the author 
had begun to trouble himself much as to whether “life was worth living,” 
and while he was still content to take life as he found it, and enjoy himself 
and his talents. No one can deny that the “ New Republic” is a great suc- 
cess in a literary point of view. Whether it has exhausted the vein is not 
worth inquiry here. Such, unfortunately, would seem to be indicated by its 
successor, “The Modern Paul and Virginia,” which, despite the occasionally 
brilliant style and epigrammatic sentences, was forced, feeble, and often 
coarse, without being funny. However this may be, the “ New Republic,” 
per s¢, was a great literary success ; but it represents a phase of thought 
apparently fashionable in England just now, which may be interesting to 


1 Every Man his own Poet; or, the Inspired Singer’s Recipe-book. By a Newdi- 
gate Prize-man. First American, from third English, edition. Boston : A. Williams & Co. 
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future historians, but which is in itself a very sorry thing. There are many 
characters and many books devoted to this phase. Daniel Deronda is 
the typical hero, and the “New Republic” is the best of all the books 
which illustrate these interesting inquiries. ‘The essence of the whole busi- 
ness seems to be that there is a set of men and women in England who, 
having some talents and a great deal of leisure, find themselves rather bored 
and not sufficiently noticed ; and therefore perplex themselves with asking 
whether “life is worth living,” and other questions of the same useless sort. 
Putting religious beliefs wholly aside, this is not the mental condition of sound 
men. All these dissatisfied and refined heroes, from Daniel Deronda down, 
are filled with the idea that they ought to have a mission, and that they 
should be employed about something quite different from what they see any 
possibility of doing. So they grumble, and analyze their feelings, and come 
to the conclusion that the world is not good enough for them. Failing to 
find any fitting pursuit, any thing worthy of them, they do not even carry 
out their own theories by taking themselves out of a world which offers so 
little. All this is decrepit dilettanteism, and is besides morbid and silly to 
the last degree. If such people exist in large numbers in English society, — 
and the books concerning them would hardly appear if they did not, — the 
sooner they stop worrying about themselves and their feelings, and go to 
breaking stones, or some other useful occupation, the better. The world 
may not be good enough for some people, but it is quite good enough for such 
as these ; and if they do not agree to this proposition, they would do well to 
take themselves out of the way and cease to cumber the ground. Specu- 
lations of the sort in vogue with this class amuse for a time ; but the gen- 
tlemen who indulge in them soon become unbearable and then despised. 
There is plenty of work in the world; and if, instead of wondering com- 
fortably whether life is worth living, and casting about for a “faith” and a 
sufficiently lofty “mission,” these persons were to betake themselves to the 
many things worth doing which lie all about them, they would be more re- 
spectable and more respected. In a literary point of view, they are pretty 
well worn out ; and we trust that Mr. Mallock will give up discussing them 
and their anxieties, and use his talents in the same genuine way as when he 
first satirized poetry in the guise of a cook-book. 


HaMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER.’ — If Turner, sensitive as he undoubtedly 
was to criticism upon his works, could have foreseen the inevitable result 


- of the adulation which was poured upon him during his lifetime by Mr. 


Ruskin and others, he might well have exclaimed, “Save me from my 
friends!” It is highly probable that the old man mentally predicted 
what would be likely to happen, if his enthusiastic prophet and inter- 


1 The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R. A. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 1879. 
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preter — the present Professor of Fine Art at Oxford University—did not 
stay his laudatory hand; and it is related that Turner more than once 
appealed to Ruskin to be more moderate in his statements and in his ex- 
pressions of admiration. It was, however, the painter’s fortune or misfortune 
to create by the exercise of his skill a host of appreciators and critics, who 
have never yet been distinguished by moderation, either in their praise or 
condemnation. ‘This disposition to run into extremes has made the whole 
subject of the artist’s position in art one of great difficulty to the general 
public, who are apt to be led by the critics; and Mr. Hamerton’s book will 
therefore be read by many as a relief from the hero-worshipping estimates 
of Turner, and also as a justification of the attacks of his depreciators. 

We candidly wish that the author had attempted both more and less: a 
more thorough analysis of the painter’s art-life and work, and less of his 
personal history. The two may well be dissociated, as the man most thor- 
oughly desired they should be, — seeking with the persistency of a mole the 
privacy of individual life, and courting the utmost publicity for his pro- 
fessional work. Neither is affected by the other, and the two are entirely 
opposed ; while it is manifest to all who are outside and apart from the 
Turner controversy, that any effort to explain or account for his works 
by his life, and vice versa, must result in a confusion of ideas concerning 
both. Mr. Hamerton has attempted to do this, and has to that extent 
limited the success of his book. It cannot be said to comply with the 
description of its title page, in being a Life of Turner, the man; and the 
amount of space devoted to partial descriptions of his habits and character 
prevents the author from making a thorough analysis and complete record 
of the artist’s works. Still, it must be confessed that a very readable book 
is presented to the unprejudiced inquirer, containing perhaps as much as 
most persons want to know of Turner and his works, though we predict 
from it no harmonizing of opposing views among those previously familiar 
with the subject. 

After a careful perusal of the work, we have come to the conclusion that — 
its spirit and intent is to deliver the art of Turner from the fictitious sheen 
and glamour in which it has been enwrapt by the enthusiasts; to divest 
him of the supernatural attributes of divine skill and omniscience which 
his admirers claim ; and to bring him down out of the clouds of mystery to 
the solid ground of reasonable analysis. This has been performed, under 
the limits before described, with a skill and coolness which are admirable 
and unusual when the subject is considered, though we do not think the 
same impartiality is evident in treating of his private character as when his 
works are being discussed. 

Mr. Hamerton makes a distinction, broad and deep, between the works 
of the painter in oil and of the draughtsman and painter in water-colors, — 
claiming for the latter a position in the world of artistic achievements 
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altogether separate and alone. He observes what only a painter ever sees in 
the works of a painter, — the marvellous triumphs over technical difficulties 
which Turner’s drawings in color display. Apart from the artist’s poetical 
conception of a subject, is the workmanship involved in its expression ; and 
this has puzzled even the most accomplished water-colorists more than any ° 
other feature of his work. This is frankly acknowledged by Mr. Hamerton, 
who says, “ Turner was unquestionably, in his best time, the greatest painter 
in water-color who had ever lived. His superiority even goes so far, that 
the art in his hands is like another art, —a fresh discovery of his own. Zhe 
color in his most delicate work hardly seems to be laid on the paper by any 
means known to us, but suggests the idea of a vaporous deposit.” 

This thought, which we wish to emphasize, must have occurred to every 
painter who has struggled, and not always with mastery, to express the 
evanescent effects of light; its elements decomposed into prismatic tints, 
yet mingling into atmospheric harmony, as we often see it in the skies of 
Turner. How the same surface of paper can be made to look golden and 
roseate and azure at the same time, changing its chord of impression on 
the mind almost with the varying thought of the beholder, was and is a 
secret of manipulation that no man save Turner has attained, and no 
man can explain to this day. Yet in many of his small lake or mountain 
drawings he did this kind of work as a pastime ; and his mastery over color 
is well suggested by the above description, — it “hardly seems to be laid on 
the paper by any means known to us, but suggests the idea of a vaporous 
deposit.” 

This sort of skill is the more precious, because it was used only as the 
vehicle of a power of perception made sensitive and mature by unparalleled 
exercise, and of an eclectic taste that generalized almost into type-form the 
subjects which it treated. There can be no doubt that Turner was such 
a tremendous and prolific worker, and his studies from Nature were so 
varied and uncountable, that at last his material was never intractable, 
and he produced with unerring precision whatever he aimed at. It is well 
to notice this triumph of craftsmanship over practical difficulties, because, 
so far as our observation extends, the fnstance is as unique as it is won- 
derful. 

While doing good service to art education by pointing out the value of 
an unhindered power of expression, however it may be attempted or attained, 
Mr. Hamerton handles without gloves the estimate which Turner himself 
put upon his larger works in oil. He considers, with M. Viardot, that to 
leave certain pictures to the National Gallery, on condition of their being 
placed side by side with the masterpieces of Claude, was an evidence of 
Turner’s insanity ; though he does not inform us, except by this suggestion, 
what his verdict would be if called upon to say which is the greater artist. 
It seems to us that he rather shuns this decision, by claiming that one 
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cannot compare the flavors of a peach and a strawberry, and decide between 
them. The analogy does not hold ; though it might do so, if a comparison 
were sought between a figure painter and a landscape painter. He does 
complain of Turner’s “ want of modesty” in making the condition, as though 
- Claude’s position were not only exalted and admirable, but beyond human 
reach and unassailable. Yet there are many thoughtful men, having every 
opportunity and qualification to make a judicious comparison, who think 
that not only is competition between the two artists reasonable, but that 
the English artist leaves the Frenchman far behind in the race. Whatever 
the verdict might be on a well disputed case, it is not always a sign of in- 
sanity or even of immodesty to ask for a trial, especially when the parties 
to the suit are incapable of influencing the jury, and cannot be affected by 
the decision. 

Commenting on Turner’s system of study, Mr. Hamerton classifies his 
methods of making sketches and studies, which is very interesting to the 
student. They show both his independence of any particular process or 
implements, and also a great judgment in using the sort of paint, wet or 
dry, that would best interpret the characteristics of the subject. Yet in 
this as in his practice in oil, he was utterly regardless of vehicle, keeping 
the subjects distinct, or mixing them all together upon one work, in sover- 
eign contempt of all means, so he attained his end. His recklessness as an 
experimentalist is noted and often referred to, and the ignorance displayed 
in making these experiments is pointed out and condemned. The works of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds suffer from the same cause, and it is to be regretted 
that men whose productions are less valued had not made these daring 
experiments ; yet it is at least open to question whether Reynolds or Turner 
could ever have been content to learn by deputy. 

What the verdict of posterity will be upon the positive merits of Turner 
it is impossible to forecast ; for the progress of invention in the physical 
world, and the change of thought and of standards of excellence in the 
mental, may lead to modes of comparison and tests of worth, of which at 
present we are ignorant. The simple discovery, so long looked for, of photo- 
graphing in color, may change the estimate and position in art at least of 
every landscape painter, and of Turner among them. Should that extremely 
simple process be invented, we can imagine it will also be discovered that 
Turner’s works are both more like Nature, and less like Nature, than those 
of any other painter who ever lived. In other words, his so-called eccen- 
tricities of color and extravagances of hue may prove to be too tame by 
the side of Nature, arrested and made to bear testimony in her prismatic 
moments ; while the generalizations of Nature which the artist conceived 
and elaborated on canvas or paper with his consummate skill, may yet be 
revealed to us as the Nature of fact, perceptible only by those whose faculty 
of vision is equal to their sense of sight. Mr. Hamerton attacks Mr. Rus- 
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kin’s well-known opinions concerning Turner with a will, and an enjoyment 
visible in every line ; and though he gives him credit for appreciating Turner, 
he disputes the discovery of the artist by the critic. 

This book will probably give rise to much controversy. It is the first 
attempt to handle the subject in a perfectly fearless manner by a painter 
of sufficient literary experience. There are reasons to be found both in 
Thornbury’s Life and in this work for the expression of a hope that this will 
not be the last, though it is now the latest, Life of Turner. 


Bianc’s GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND ENGRAVING.’ — The interest in 
art, which is becoming so wide-spread in this country, has been hitherto hin- 
dered and circumscribed by an absence of good literature on the subject, 
available to those who read no tongue save our own. This difficulty is 
being remedied by the publication in English of many important works, — 
“ Art in the House,” by Dr. Falcke, and this translation of Blanc’s book by 
Kate Newell Doggett, being notable instances. Both are works of the 
best quality, standing well within the innermost circle of taste and perform- 
ance, and presented to us in a manner worthy of the subjects of which they 
treat. We welcome more especially this translation of M. Blanc’s serious 
and thoughtful book, because in our struggles after the beautiful, and in 
our somewhat feverish desire to grow rapidly as art producers, there is a 
tendency among us to mystify the secrets of art and to proclaim their un- 
fathomable depths, when all that is contained in art does not at once unfold 
itself to us. The sober description and comprehensive display of all 
that may be found in a good picture or engraving, which form the chief 
character of this book, will tend to dispel frivolous notions and show the 
unreasonableness of impatience in art study. With an exhaustiveness that 
is altogether admirable, and in language most musical and enticing, the 
reader will be impressed with the fact that good art is not an accident nor 
a whim of fashion, but a chariot in which majestic and beautiful thoughts 
are brought to our doors. We commend this treatise more particularly to 
the attention of young artists and art students, who, disregarding the value 
of severe intellectual training as a discipline, are apt to assume that inspira- 
tion comes by waiting and not by work. Especially to such as are willing 
to be deluded into the belief that scientific knowledge is of no use in art, 
these pages will be valuable ; for it will be revealed to them how much of 
formulated knowledge lies at the basis of all art: and to this knowledge 
science like a waiting handmaid offers to introduce them. Here, for in- 
stance, is a suggestive passage: “ The artist who is beginning ought to copy 
naively, religiously, what he sees ; but to copy Nature it is not enough to 


1 The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. Translated from the French of Blanc’s 
Grammaire des Arts du Dessein. By Kate Newell Doggett. Third Edition. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 1879. 
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have eyes, — he must know how to look, he must learn to see. And how 
shall he learn? Several methods may be good. There is one, however, that 
philosophy recommends: it is that which consists in passing from the simple 
to the complex, from the permanent to the accidental, from that which is 
to that which seems to be. Then, before teaching perspective, which is the 
side continually accidental, it is useful to teach the geometrical, which is 
for every thing its real and permanent manner of being.” This position 
is amply demonstrated, and will be something like a revelation to those 
who prefer a broader way than many can find into the sacred temple of Art. 
Yet the great deficiencies in our artists, to-day, are that they will not go 
through the training of learning to draw before they begin to paint, and 
that their painting is therefore but the illumination of that which is untrue. 
The sections devoted to Color and Perspective are sound in their initiation, 
though not so extended as is desirable ; for on both of these subjects people 
are liable to be much misled. 

The book is not a technical manual on any department of art; but is 
really, as its name implies, a grammar of the art of painting and engraving 
for the general reader. It is full of suggestions, however, even to the 
painter, and very provocative of thought throughout. Take as an example 
the summing up of the chapter on the Ideal: “Great artists take Nature 
for their model ; but they do not take a model for Nature.” 

The illustrations are numerous, and though varying in quality are of 
great average excellence, — the Diirers being specially fine. It is eminently 
worthy as a book, and is creditable to all who have been engaged in its 
production. 


Histoire DU THEATRE.!— The English language has no exact equivalent 
for the French word /i#térateur: it means something less than the literary 
man of high aims, and it means something more than the mere literary hack. 
In the familiar fable of the late Mr. Lewes, when the Englishman, the 
German, and the Frenchman were set to write about the camel, the English- 
man spent two years in Africa, and brought forth two bulky octavos ; the 
German locked himself in his study, and proceeded to evolve the camel from 
his inner consciousness ; while the Frenchman took a little trip to the Jar- 
din des Plantes, and at once wrote a most readable little article. The 
Frenchman of this type is a /i#érateur. There have been few French 
littérateurs of more varied accomplishments than the late Alphonse Royer. 
Born in 1803, he took part in the romantic revolution of 1830. He wrote 
novels and plays. He turned into French three volumes of selected Spanish 
plays, including one by Alarcon. He made a fourth volume out of the 
Italian fantasies of Carlo Gozzi. He was the author of the books for half 


1 Histoire Universelle du Théatre. Par Alphonse Royer. 6 vols. 8vo. Paris: Paul 
Ollendorff. 1869-1879. 
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a dozen operas, —including three which still survive, “ La Favorite,” “ Lucie 
de Lammermoor,” and “Don Pasquale.” He published several volumes 
of travels and various articles on Oriental jurisprudence. He was the 
manager of the Odéon Théatre for three years, and of the Paris Opéra for 
six. When the new opera house was first opened, four or five years ago, he 
brought out a History of Opera in France, one of the most entertaining of 
the many books called out by the event. But by far the most considerable 
of his multifarious works is this Universal History of the Theatre. The first 
two volumes were published in 1869 ; the next two, bringing the history of 
the drama down to the beginning of the nineteenth century, followed in 1870, 
when the war with Prussia interrupted the work. The final two volumes 
which now appear posthumously — M. Royer died a year or so ago — bear 
as a sub-title, “ Histoire du Théatre Contemporain en France et 4 |’étranger 
depuis 1800 jusqu’ 4 1875.” 

The first volume begins with the origin of the theatre, and hastily 
sketches its history among the Greeks, Romans, Hindus, Chinese, and 
Persians ; then it considers the mysteries and moralities of the early English 
stage, the farces and softises of the French, and the rude beginnings of the 
stage in Spain, Italy, and Germany. All this earlier portion is done in a 
purely perfunctory way ; it is mere bookmaking, but bookmaking of good 
quality by a writer of self-respect.. After the author gets into his second 
volume and the sixteenth century, he begins to feel more at home and to 
write from fuller knowledge. M. Royer obviously had linguistic attain- 
ments unusual among the lighter French writers: in addition to Italian 
and Spanish, he evidently had a fair knowledge of English, and his account 
of Shakspeare and especially of Ben Jonson shows much study at first 
hand. The third volume is perhaps the best; it covers the seventeenth 
century, and in it we find criticism of Calderon, Corneille, Molitre, and 
Racine, besides an account of the origin of the opera and of the ballet. 
The chapter on Molitre is, of course, the crucial part of any history of 
dramatic literature written by a Frenchman; just as that on Shakspeare 
would be, were the work English. M. Royer’s account of the great, sad 
humorist is barely sufficient: evidently he had not taken in all the minor 
discoveries which for a score of years have been day by day augmenting 
our knowledge of the wise and witty poet. In the fourth volume we have 
the eighteenth century, which was not brilliant in dramatic poets in spite of 
the names of Goethe and Schiller, Voltaire and Beaumarchais, Gozzi and 
Goldoni: perhaps the best chapter in this volume is the long one on the 
opera, with the tale of the struggle between the Piccinnists and the Gliick- 
ists. Of the two posthumous volumes which have but recently been pub- 
lished, and which are devoted to the drama of the nineteenth century, the 
whole of one and a third of the second are given up to the French stage. 
This is wisq; for the final two-thirds of the sixth volume make it at once 
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evident that M. Royer did not know much :about the modern drama 
of England or Germany, and that what little he did know was wrong. 
About the Italian and Spanish drama, — neither of them of much importance 
now, — his information is fuller and more accurate. The real value of these 
two volumes is in the history of the Romantic revival on the modern French 
stage, started by Victor Hugo in the beginning of the second quarter of 
this century. Of all the struggles of this valiant fight M. Royer was a 
witness ; and he lived to see its results, at once barren and brilliant. Here 
M. Royer had a precious advantage over other historians of the drama, — 
he was himself a dramatist. He examined all plays from the vantage of 
technical training. He brought to dramatic criticism the eye of a practical 
playwright and the professional experience of a theatrical manager. This is 
the only history of the modern French drama of which we know, written by 
a dramatist. Only too often the historian of the drama praises a play for its 
literary as distinguished from its theatrical merits ; even Shakspeare, who 
was actor, hack playwright, and part manager of the theatre where his 
pieces were produced, is frequently criticised as though he had written 
solely to be read, and without the ever present thought of the footlights. 
M. Royer’s work is wholly free from this fault. His consideration of the 
modern French dramatists is, in many respects, the best part of his book ; 
allowance always being made for the fact that M. Royer, although he wrote 
of them with the precision of the expert, was lacking in the penetrative 
glance of the genuine critic, —a creature almost as rare as a genuine poet. 
The chapters in which M. Royer considered the living dramatic authors of 
France, although lacking wholly in any philosophic depth or breadth, are 
yet the best connected and chronological account of the French drama of 
the last half century with which we are acquainted. In the final pair of 
volumes, as in their predecessors, undue space seems to be given to the 
opera ; but this was to be expected from a writer of M. Royer’s personal 
experience, — an experience which qualified him for writing about the opera 


to great advantage. 


Tue Krino’s Secret? is the rather dramatic title of a very interesting 
and important book. The Duc de Broglie has not simply edited a valuable 
set of papers, but he has shown himself able to write history very well ; and 
he displays moreover, in a high degree, the rarer gift of dramatic percep- 
tion. “The King’s Secret” does not in any way deal with events which 
led to great historical results ; nor does it trace the development of social 
and political forces, which overturned kingdoms and altered the destiny of 
nations. On the contrary, every plan and every thought of the men con- 
cerned in the “ King’s Secret” was abortive, and all alike came to nothing. 


1 The King’s Secret. By the Duc de Broglie. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin: London, 
Paris, and New York. 1879. 2 vols. , 
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Even as failures and in a negative way they were barren of results. It is 
as a picture of a past and little understood period that the Duc de Broglie’s 
work becomes an important contribution to history; and an extremely 
vivid and instructive picture it is. 

The “ King” was Louis XV. ; the “ Secret,” an extensive and underhand 
diplomacy carefully concealed from the ministry of France. The principal 
agent of this secret diplomacy was the Count de Broglie, who was in fact 
a secret prime minister. The others intrusted with this precious confidence 
range from the Prince de Conti down to the Chevalier d’Eon, and to 
simple secretaries, clerks, and police agents. The list of those concerned 
is a long one, and includes such famous names as Vergennes, De Breteuil, 
and Dumouriez. This diplomacy was carried on for nearly twenty-five years. 
It began with an effort to revive the French party in Poland, and place the 
Prince de Conti upon that unenviable throne. The Count de Broglie went 
to Poland as minister, and nearly succeeded at first in his scheme of restor- 
ing that wretched country to a place in the politics of Europe. From that 
time the policy dragged on with less and less prospect of success, until the 
death of the king. The principal interest to the last was the fate of Poland 
and the Northern powers; but there was a striking and, thanks to that 
miserable mountebank D’Eon, a nearly ruinous episode connected with a 
plan for invading England, devised by Count de Broglie. To follow the 
labyrinthine intrigues which the Duc de Broglie unravels with a skill rival- 
ling that of Wilkie Collins, would be impossible within the limits of a notice. 
It is as a picture of the times that the book makes its deepest impression ; 
and on that alone we propose to dwell. 

Here was an absolute king, with a policy which he wished to carry out, 
and a set of able men ready to help him to the utmost. This poliey he 
kept a profound secret, while he permitted his real and ostensible cabinet 
to carry on one directly opposite. From the responsible ministers the true 
wishes of the king were concealed ; this seems to be the only object which 
Louis attained, — and in the end even this failed. Meantime the ministry 
suspected the existence of the secret cabinet, and forced its representatives 
into disgrace and exile, wherein they still continued to receive the most direct 
and intimate confidence of the very monarch who banished them. 

To this contemptible being who occupied the throne of France the 
Count de Broglie and his associates unfalteringly devoted their lives, for- 
tunes, and honor. There is something very pathetic in the splendid loyalty 
of these men. To serve their worthless king, whether he returned them good 
or evil, was their only thought. With manly frankness the Count de Broglie 
told the king the truth, strove to bring back the old traditions, to give 
France her old place ; and his policy was always manly, spirited, and bold. 
His policy was neglected, his advice was spurned, he was set aside in defer- 
ence to the wishes of courtesans and by the intrigues of courtiers ; but he 
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never harbored a disloyal thought. Here was a man —and there were others 
like him —who might have saved the throne in the next reign ; yet he and 
such as he were pushed to the wall with every mark of disfavor, to make 
room for a Pompadour, a Du Barry, an Abbé de Bernis. 

The task of the Count de Broglie was a hopeless one from the beginning, 
yet he fought on with an aggressive courage and gallant persistence which 
never failed. But what could be done with Louis XV., against two such 
men as Frederick of Prussia and William Pitt ; at a time, too, when Catherine 
and Maria Theresa wielded the Russian and Austrian sceptres? The king 
was the State in those days, and France fell to the lowest point of degrada- 
tion. She needed Henri Quatre, she had Louis Quinze. And gallant, 
patriotic gentlemen were sacrificed that the king might play with a policy 
which he dared not adopt. 

Another striking fact brought home by the “ King’s Secret” is the igno- 
rance and lack of foresight displayed by all, good and bad alike, as to the 
condition of domestic affairs. France was driving into the Revolution. 
Terrific forces were gathering, and every one looked abroad, and sought to 
raise by diplomatic intrigue the once great and now degraded country. No 
one seems to have thought that, to make France great and respected abroad, 
she must first be great and respectable at home. As the net-work of intrigue 
loosens, and the secret diplomacy draws to an end, we can hear even in this 
court circle the hoarse murmurs of the coming tempest. It is a frightful 
picture. On the one side the court and government, harlots, adventurers, 
worthless nobles, and a base king ; on the other an oppressed people, slowly 
awakening to a knowledge of their awful wrongs and their terrible strength. 
High-minded men are cast aside ; low creatures, vicious and brainless, are 
advanced. No one sees the danger. A gay court, a brilliant society, wit,. 
philosophy, poetry, every thing that can make life pleasant to the fortunate 
few, — and behind it all the Terror and the guillotine: yet no one stirs! If 
any one wishes to feel fully the inevitable character of the French Revolu- 
tion, and of its deeds of blood and anarchy, there are few books which can 
bring it home so forcibly as this. Here we can see, in a powerful side-light, 
what a sorry and tyrannical thing the French monarchy was. Here, too, is 
displayed the insane destruction and neglect of the best, strongest, and 
wisest part of the aristocracy, leaving only a nod/esse which, in the hour of 
danger, could find nothing to do but to run away. Every check was de- 
stroyed ; corruption had poisoned court and nation: there was nothing left 
but revolution in its most ghastly form. 

There is a more cheerful side in the various characters which are sketched 
by the Duc de Broglie with the skill of a novelist. The two brothers, the 
Marshal and Count de Broglie, sombre, brave, energetic, and capable, and 
their admirable uncle the Abbé, supple, witty, and up to the eyes in court 
intrigue, —these form as fine and we!l drawn a contrast artistically as could 
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be desired. Then all the various and strange people who were caught in the 
toils of the secret diplomacy pass before us, and are described and made to 
live in the same graphic way as the hero himself. Nothing could be better 
or more amusing in their way than the freaks of D’Eon in London and the 
examination of Dumouriez in the Bastile. : 

The author is singularly moderate and just in all his opinions, and there- 
fore very convincing. There is one perfectly natural exception. Although 
forced to admit the genius of Frederick of Prussia, the Duc de Broglie 
cannot resist painting the great king in the blackest colors; and the allu- 
sions to Germany, now apparently inseparable from any French book, are 
as bitter as the hate of proud and vanquished people alone can be. 

The translation is good and spirited, and the style is eminently readable 
and attractive. We remarked very few Gallicisms, the most noticeable 
being the repeated use of “suspect” for suspicious or suspected. The 
large, clear type adds not a little to the reader’s pleasure. 


At A Hicu Price' bears a close resemblance in its plot and char- 
acter to many other German stories which, like this, have been translated 
into English. These tales usually include a youthful and very beautiful 
heroine, a young lover, and, most important of all, a man of high rank, 
middle age, and “ imposing appearance,” who never has known the power 
of love until he meets the young heroine, to whom he usually plays the part 
of guardian. In this book all these details are faithfully attended to, and 
the plot of the story presents nothing new to the reader. 

The heroine, Gabrielle, returns the affection of her guardian the baron, 
and gives up her former lover George. The baron not wishing to survive 
‘the disgrace of his political and social ruin engages in a duel, which proves 
fatal ; and, after a suitable illness, Gabrielle recovers, and concludes to atone 
for the suffering she has caused George by marrying him. Although the 
hackneyed character of the story prevents any great surprise at the result, 
yet the characters are well drawn and interesting. The translation is good 
on the whole, although in some places the meaning is a trifle obscure or 
awkwardly expressed. 


Ir seems a pity that time should have been spent in translating “The 
Barque Future,” ? as it is impossible to read it with either interest or atten- 
tion. Perhaps in the original it is more entertaining, but in its English 
dress it could only be recommended as a species of opiate. The story re- 
calls the hero of the “ Bab” ballad, of whom it is recorded, “No charac- 
teristic trait had he of any distinctive kind!” 


1 At a High Price. From the German of E. Werner. Translated by Mary Stuart 


Smith. Boston: Estes & ‘auriat. 
2 The Barque Future ; or Life in the Far North. By Jonas Lee. Translated by Mrs. 


Ole Bull. S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 
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FrrEBRANDS?! is’a horrid tale directed against breweries rather than 
intoxication, and certainly presents a sad picture of that branch of industry. 
The book sets forth a striking contrast between the village where the 
scene of the story is laid in the first chapter and in the last. We meet the 
small. circle of its inhabitants leading quiet and respectable lives, when 
suddenly the crisis is reached, the brewery established, and the inhabi- 
tants multiplied with alarming rapidity, only to be killed off with correspond- 
ing zeal. At the end there is hardly one of the original characters alive, 
and the owner of the brewery is left in the alms-house, an insane pauper, in 
order to “ point the moral.” At first we are rather astonished at the work 
of slaughter wrought in short sentences, in successive chapters ; but finally 
we become almost blood-thirsty, and are quite disappointed at leaving 
Jean Clerc and Hugh Richardson alive in the last chapter, — especially 
as they are the only ones who ought to have died of old age, if of noth- 
ing else, for they must have been in their dotage long before the story 
closes ! 

However, we realize that “that is mof the idea the author intended to 
convey!” It is needless to say that a story of this sort has no artistic merit 
whatever, — which must be a fault even in old tracts. , 





RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


GeorceE Ettor’s new work, “Impressions of Theophrastus Such,” just 
published by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, is full of touches of her extraordi- 
nary genius, though as a narrative it may not achieve equal popularity with 
her best novels. ‘There is less of spontaneity in it, and more of philosophy. 
The writing, however, is probably beyond the reach of any of our authors, 
save Mr. Carlyle. The hero of the book is made to relate his own impres- 
sions, and these are given with a singular freshness of illustration, not un- 
mingled with real wisdom and humor. Indeed, no living writer exhibits the 
felicity of George Eliot in the blending of profound philosophy, noble truths, 
and broad and yet minute observation. Mrs. Poyser, in “ Adam Bede,” is 
a character that for shrewd mother-wit is worthy of Shakspeare ; and there 
are sayings in this latest work from her delineator’s hand not unworthy of 
that caustic lady herself. Theophrastus Such, in giving us his impressions 
of men and things, adopts the medium of an imaginary observer, — a medium 


1 Firebrands : A Temperance Tale. By Julia McNair Wright. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, No. 58 Reade St. 
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used with such effect by Sir Richard Steele and other of our great essayists. 
It detracts almost from the subtlety and originality of this book to give 
such brief extracts from its pages as would alone come within the limits of 
our space; but at the risk of such charge we must give some taste of its 
quality. It would be as well if many persons whom we constantly meet 
would contract with Mr. Such “an especial scorn for that scorn of mankind 
which is a transmuted disappointment of preposterous claims.” Here is a 
comparison between male and female vanity, which reads somewhat like a 
sop thrown out to the author’s own sex: “ A man cannot show his vanity in 
a tight skirt which forces him to walk sideways down the staircase ; but let 
the match be between the respective vanities of largest beard and tightest 
skirt, and here too the battle would be to the strong.” There is a happier 
reference to the vanity of authors in the description of Thomas, who had 
written his one book, “ Here and There ; or a trip from Truro to Transy]l- 
vania;” and who “not only carried it in his portmanteau when he went on 
visits, but took the earliest opportunity of depositing it in the drawing-room, 
and afterwards would enter to look for it under pressure of a need for refer- 
ence, begging the lady of the house to tell him whether she had seen ‘a* 
small volume bound in red.’ Our hostess at last ordered it to be carried 
into his bedroom to save his time ; but it presently reappeared in his hands, 
and was again left with inserted slips of paper on the drawing-room table.” 
Mr. Such says : “ I never felt myself sufficiently meritorious to like being hated 
as a proof of my superiority, or so thirsty for improvement as to desire that all 
my acquaintances should give me their candid opinion of me. I really do 
not want to learn from my enemies: I prefer having none to learn from. 
Instead of being*glad when men use me despitefully I wish they would 
behave better, and find a more amiable occupation for their intervals of 
business.” Again: “A man who uses his balmoral boots to tread on your 
toes with much frequency and an unmistakable emphasis may prove a fast 
friend in adversity ; but meanwhile your adversity has not arrived, and your 
toes are tender.” Here we have George Eliot’s old and (shall we say ?) finer 
manner : “ That a gratified sense of superiority is at the root of barbarous 
laughter may be at least half the truth. But there is a loving laughter in 
which the only recognized superiority is that of the ideal self, the God 
within, holding the mirror and the scourge for our own pettiness as well as 
our neighbors’.” There is a tinge of bitterness in some of the philosophy of 
this book which perhaps comes from a thorough acquaintance with human 
nature, though we prefer that pathetic and humorous glance into the human 
heart which is so characteristic of Shakspeare and all our great masters in 
the philosophy of humanity, and indeed of George Eliot herself in her highest 
moods. Human nature is made better by laughing and weeping with it, 
rarely by sneering at it. Unquestionably, the readers of the wisdom of 
Theophrastus Such will be interested, and, let us hope, improved as regards 
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some of their weaknesses. As we have intimated, the book is full of good 
things. 

Mr. J. Addington Symonds enjoys a recognized position as a critic, and any 
volume of sketches from his hand is consequently welcome. The work he 
now issues, “ Sketches and Studies in Italy” (Smith, Elder, & Co.), is varied 
in character, touched with enthusiasm, and impregnated with the Italian 
spirit. “Florence and the Medici” is a study of the period of the Italian 
Renaissance, in connection with whose development and influence Mr. 
Symonds has already published three large volumes. ‘“Canossa,” among 
the’ historical papers, is by far the most striking ; but then here the author 
has a subject which could scarcely fail to bring inspiration in its train. The 
Middle Ages record few transactions or events so important as that which 
resulted in the humiliation of Germany, and which has furnished such a 
theme for impassioned verse. English readers, however, will thank Mr. 
Symonds most for his article entitled “The Debt of English to Italian 
Literature.” Few persons could imagine how deep this indebtedness is 
unless they have gone beneath the surface and thoroughly investigated the 
matter. From the days of Chaucer downwards, English writers have been 
impressed by Italian genius, though whether the Father of English poetry 
owed so much to this influence as Mr. Symonds claims is a fair subject for 
controversy. One of the most masterly essays in point of literary style and 
appreciation is that on “ Lucretius.” The volume would be worth having 
if for this study of the Latin poet alone. 

A noticeable work—though one conveying strong reminiscences of 
Victor Hugo— is “The Mystery of Killard,” by Richard Dowling (Tinsley 
Brothers). It has already attracted considerable attention, and is well 
worthy of it. Professedly a story of Irish life, and the scenery is evi- 
dently described by one familiar with it, —its great claim upon the reader is 
its powerful delineation of character. There is a study of a deaf mute so 
graphic that it must be a life-portrait. The author is clearly one from whom 
much good work may be expected. He writes with combined ease and 
power. 

A good deal has at various times been written upon the British working- 
man, but few works of so practical a nature have been published as that by 
Miss Ellice Hopkins, author of the “Life and Letters of James Hinton.” 
It is entitled “ Life among Working-men,” and is issued by Strahan & Co. 
An immense amount of nonsense has been talked about the working-man, 
socially, politically, and religiously. Miss Hopkins has not only studied 
him theoretically, but in his own home and in his workshop. She is not 
ashamed to believe in religion — religion, that is, with some backbone in it — 
as a great means for the elevation of the working classes. She has carried 
this belief into action, and tells the story of her efforts in behalf of working- 
men in the suburbs of one of the University towns. She began a weekly 
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religious service for working-men, when quite a young girl. -In a few weeks 
the project had grown to such dimensions that she took a large school-room 
capable of holding upwards of six hundred persons, and this was shortly 
crowded with interested listeners, “ wild, rough men, some of them desperate 
characters enough, men who had never been known to come together in large 
numbers without some row taking place.” The good she accomplished is 
sufficient answer to those who are sceptical as to the improvement of the 
lower orders. Miss Hopkins’s little work is calculated to help on the cause 
which practical philanthropists have at heart. 

Two or three works of fiction have just been published of quite excep- 
tional merit. First comes General Hamley’s “ House of Lys” (Blackwood 
& Sons), which certainly deserves more than the passing favor accorded to 
novels generally. Its style is remarkably clear and good, and its thought ex- 
cellent. There are sketches of military life in the Crimea and elsewhere which 
have rarely if ever been surpassed. One of the characters is strongly in the 
manner of Thackeray, and it is a delineation which that great master himself 
would probably not have disdained to own. This is a Colonel Warner, a 
very objectionable type of military man, — a hard, vicious Bohemian, — but 
as to the power with which he is drawn there can be no question. There 
are several very dramatic scenes in General Hamley’s novel, which un- 
doubtedly takes a high rank in current fiction. An equal meed of praise 
may be awarded to “The Sherlocks,” by John Saunders (Strahan & Co.). 
American as well as English readers will remember the powerful story by 
this author entitled “ Abel Drake’s Wife.” Though not charged with ex- 
actly the same elements as that work, the present story comes recommended 
by decided claims of its own. We shall not reveal its plot, of which by the 
way it has very little. Mr. Saunders devotes himself rather to psychological 
study, and more than one character in his novel is quite remarkably devel- 
oped from this point of view. A young poet Walter appears in the book, 
and the verse scattered through its pages as his handiwork attains to the 
level of true poetry. The story is interesting in itself, but its great claim 
upon readers is that higher one of presenting carefully worked out tran- 
scripts of human nature. “ Basildon,” by Mrs. A. W. Hunt (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.), is not so strong from a literary point of view as either of the preced- 
ing, but it is a very entertaining narrative of life and love in an English 
county. There are many true and natural touches in it, and one rises 
from a perusal of it with satisfaction. There is nothing whatever in it to 
offend, and much to interest and please. A superior work to the one last 
named is “ A Woman of Mind,” by Mrs. Adolphe Smith (Sampson Low & 
Co.). Some persons would perhaps gather from the title that the novel is 
devoted to depicting the life of a “blue-stocking.” Nothing of the kind. 
The heroine is a most charming girl, all the more bewitching because her 
affections are as strong as her mind. She readily sacrifices an immense 
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fortune rather than accept a marriage which has been arranged for her, and 
her life and struggles in London bring out the true heroism of her nature. 
Silvia Clevedon is a specimen of a rare type of womanhood. The author 
is to be congratulated on having produced a very good story, and one which 
will induce readers to look eagerly for her next appearance. 

GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 
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